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—that the famous Savoy Court and Restaurant entrance is 

* faced and decorated with “Staybrite’’ steel. 

Every street in London these days has a “Staybrite’’ steel shop- 

front or “Staybrite"’ steel road-studs, and most homes have this 

wonder metal either in the kitchen or on the table ... 
Solidly rustiess through and through . . . 


by 


Foul fiends may roam when lights are dim 





It pays to make your lighting stronger 
The head man groans— it’s plain to him 


That Mazda lamps stay brighter longer 


| 


FIRTH-VICKERS STAINLESS STEELS LTD. SHEFFIELD 
THE BRITISH THOMSON-HOUSTON Co, LTD. (Member of the A.E.1. Group of Companies) Telephone No : Sheffield 42051 
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Godiva— | 


TRAILER PUMPS 


Godiva, the fire-fighting equipment 





that so rapidly earned a nation-wide 
reputation for efficiency, owes its 
success to the policy of continued 


specialization and development by 


ENGINES LTO. COVENTRY 








LEYLAND MOTORS LTD. LEYLAND - LANCS - ENGLAND 
London Office & Export Division ; HANOVER HOUSE, HANOVER $Q., LONDON, W.! 


Ep POEMS 
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There’s more wear in 


~< Woollaton 


SOCKS AND 
UNDERWEAR 
FOR MEN 





Whether you're the type (lik 

us) who only wins thos 
Championships in your mina’s 

eye, or whether you're the rea! 
hero of the gallery, you'll still 
spend about a third of your life 











* Efficiency quotients 






wearing Out socks and underweat 

And if you look for the nam« 
‘Woollaton” when next you buy, you 
won't need to buy so often. You'll 








be able to choose your favourite style and 













Kone Qt ESTIONS are intended for those who “haven't had pattern and get a bonus of extra wear 


any time off for months,” those who “ leave all the figures 
to the accountant,” and those who think the only sort of | wittiam GIBSON & SON LTD., THURLAND ST., NOTTINGHAM. EST, 1779. (Wholesale only 
machine to have in the office is “dear old Miss Dilworthy.” 












I Do you get facts and figures on the health and strength of your business 


(1) weeks late? (2) months late? (3) when the Official Receiver is called in? Pe Sry OW, O.,. £9 OD oe, 
: 2 


Hint 1: If it would help to have a day-by-day analysis, there are 
machines to provide it. | \7 y 








CAH QABCnAWNr ere C42 MQ A 





2 Here are three accounting operations on which your office believes it 
works as fast as it can Payroll, Stock Records, Sales Ledger. Which of | 
the following result from delays on which operation? 
(a) Your capital tied up in things neither you nor anybody 

t wants. 

(b) A thumping weekly bill for overtime work in the office 

(c) Credit being given where credit isn’t due (or wise) 

Hint 2: Any of these can be cured by a Burroughs accounting 

machine known as the “ Sensimatic.” 





of Whishies 


SANDEMAN 


SCOTCH 7 
WHISKY 2 


Te Hong 5 
a 
2 


3 When somebody mentions “ record-control ” or “ document-storage” what | 

do you think of :—(1) those three rooms full of paper nobody can get into? | 
| (2) Miss Dilworthy’s head? (3) Wouldn't it be wonderful to have a fire? 
Hint 3: Microfilming your records can save over 99°, of docu- 
ment-storage space. 


Satisfied with your showing! 

If you had to tick any of the indicated answers to the questions 
above, it would pay you to get in touch with Burroughs. It's 
been ‘heir business, for over 60 years, to provide the right 
answers to every kind, share and size of figuring problem 

backing their advice with machines (from the world’s broadest 
range) designed specifically for your business. A desk-by-desk 
analysis of productivity in your office by Burroughs experts will 
cost you nothing. Call Burroughs today. Burroughs Adding 
Machine Limited, Avon House, 356-366 Oxford St., London, 


SANDEMAy 1 6 
SCOTCH \ Blended in Edinburgh from 
specially selected fine whiskies 
uuder the same family 
proprietorship since 1790. 





W.1. Sales and Service Offices in principal cities % 
FOR THE RIGHT ANSWERS CALL IN gg oe agin 
EDINBURGH 





Gnserrwowead 


“B) urroughs 
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Pity the poor pack-horse |! 


THAMES BOARD MILLS LIMITED 
Purfleet, Essex and Warrington, Lancs 


Manufacturers of : 


Packing Cases in solid and corrugated board; “ 


WITH ‘ LUVEXE’ COLLARS 

Luvisca collar-attached 
shirts are made with 

* Luvexe ’ semi-stiff collars 

— perfect appearance, 

perfect comfort. 


ty ; % 
This isn’t just another sdieatiadiid shirt — this shirt is tailored 
by Luvisca Ltd. It’s the perfect shirt—for work or play: comfortable, 
amply cut in coat style, with reinforced single cuffs... good-looking, 
hard-wearing. It’s made from Bk. Courtaulds’ ng of course. 


£OOK FOR LUVISCA AT ALL GOOD OUTFITTERS 


Luvisca Limited, Fxeter 


"THAMES BOARD" for cartons and box making: 





He’s fast going out of date. And so 
are pack-horse methods of packaging. In this jet 
age, the need is for materials and packing cases 
designed for safe, speedy travel. 

This is where “ Fiberite’’ Packing Cases show to 
advantage. With forty-five years of experience 
and improvements behind them, *‘ Fiberite’’ cases 
are the answer to most problems of efficient, 
economic packaging. 

Just tell us what your product is, where it is going, 
how it is going to get 
there. We will provide 
the same expert ser- 
vice for your goods 
that we already pro- 
vide for s0 many 
British products. 





“FIBERITE™ 


PACKING CASES 
“ FIBERITE” 
ESSEX " Wallboard 











AMUSANT LES PETITS 


AMUSING THE LITTLE ONES 
ox} 


Patience, mes enfants 
infatigables 'A 


atigables! Ayant remué mes 
oreilles et ayant imite un 
phoque savant pendant deux 


neaago* nue FOR Two 


heures, j’ai grand besoin de 


HOURS, 1 HAVE MUCE NEED 


repos. Apportez-moi un verre 


RING GLASS 


de Dubonnet. Il a certaines 


DUBONFUT. * sa HAS — 


puissances magiques qui en ce 


MAGICAL PCWERS THI 


moment sont  indispensables! 


MOMENT ARE INDISPENSABLE 


In moments of stress Dub @ influence; at times 
of celebration it gets the party Ande with commendable speed. At no 
time does it affect the liver. Get a bottle of Dubonnet from your wine 
merchant today. The price is 20/- and the bottle large. 


DUBON N ET does not affect the liver 


st ALBANS 





SOLE DISTRIBUTORS: L Rose 4&2 cO. LTD., HERTS 
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Adwertising and 





the Imnwentors’ Club 





+“ 
. 
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wa iS : 


ae 
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os 


Adwertising 


For many years the horseless carriage was confined to 


ie 
Se 


wealthy eccentrics and serviced by blacksmiths. 
Only mass production following on a gradual mass 


demand made possible the lower prices which brought 


2 gdebek been: 


ee 


motoring to the millions. 

The shortest bridge between invention and _ big-scale 
demand for the product is advertising. Without 
advertising, production increases very slowly and many ; 
inventions would probably not be developed at all. better moods for 
Advertising is rarely an uncompensated extra cost 

which raises the price of goods. On the contrary 


advertising, by creating popular demand, makes possible 


the big-scale production which brings prices down. is rmmore people 


issued by the 

Daily Express 
in the interests of 
British Industry 





A. WARE 
OF 
FRENCH 
DESCENT 


C 





“You require a male hare with red fur... 
of fine French descent, characterized 
by light nervous elegance of head and limbs.” 


Se wrote Senator Couteaux in 
1898 when he recorded his pre- 
paration of a ravishing dish called 
Liévre a la Royale. 

This masterpiece took from noon 
until seven o'clock to materialize. 
By six o'clock an exquisite aroma 
issued from the Restaurant Spiiller, 
where the Senator was in the kitchen 
making ready for his guests. Faint 
at first, the glorious smell grew 
stronger, halting the passers-by on 
the boulevard. The crowd, as the 


Senator remarked, were “ deeply 
moved,” 


Senator Couteaux is one of our 
heroes down at Heinz. His attitude 
to food is something our - chefs 
understand — and share. Indeed, it 
is this very attitude that ensures the 
unfailing excellence of flavour to be 
found in all Heinz foods. Beneath 
the pictures of our food we write 
the caption “A meal that took years 
to prepare.” And it’s the simple 
truth. 


HEINZ 67) 


H., J, HEINZ COMPANY, LTD., HARLESD:N, LONDON, N.W.10 
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DOCTOR FARMER 


Be 


FOOTBALLER MOTORIST GOLFER 





2 


CYCLIST 


MINER 


for months. 


and nails. 


* FROM 





THE BEST VALUE IN THE ‘ 
CHEMIST’S SHOP TODAY 


Every family should have a 2/6 Tube 
or Jar of Perox-Chlor the nail and 
Hand Cleaner. 


only is required to whiten the hands 


erox-Chlor 


A maobvel of Scientific ridge 


4 


ENGINEER 


Z a * 
~-- 


CLEANE 


49 


A small tube will last 
A very small amount 


ALL CHEMISTS x 








g) wf 


HOUSEWIFE GARDENER 


SCHOOLBOY 


mete 


FISHERMAN 








Try Mitre Club next time—the new kind of 





Ask for this 
smoothest-ever 
notepaper 











notepaper with a specially-processed finish chat makes 
writing casier. Run your fingers across its surface—you 
can feel the new smoothness that makes any kind of pen 
Ask for Mitre Club— 


it costs no more than ordinary notepaper. 


MITRE CLUB 


MAKES WRITING EASIER 


flow more easily. 


Available in white and an attractive new 
shade of blue in three sizes of pads 1/-, 

1/3, 1/10, and in boxes of single and 

double sheets with distinctive 

envelopes to match. 


FROM ALL RBALLY 
GOOD STATIONERS 








of superb chocolate on fo very wari milk ese 


lightly stir... the richness, the perfection 
of true chocolate instantly awaits you ! 
Surely no more luxurious, no more 
truly well-bred drink 


than Cadbury’ Cup Chocolate exists! 


2/3d a half-pound 





CRUISE. BY 
ORIENT LINE we t954 


14 Gockspur Street London §.W.1 Telephone TRA 7141 or Agents 
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Your 


electric shave 


lurury... 


An electric shave is a dry shave, so use 
Imperial Leather After Shave Lotion before 
instead of after shaving. Your shave will be 
cleaner than you ever thought possible. 

Imperial Leather toilet luxuries also include 
Shaving Sticks, After Shave Talc, solid and 
liquid Brilliantines and the famous toilet soap. 
From all good shops. 


Cussons IMPERIAL LEATHER 


Toilet Luxuries 
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o’s interest in solving office 
IP on extends far om vet L comer eng 
- morgen omar sought, a simpler, 
ge efficient solution has been —_ 
sh less cost. Whether you are a 8 
" ar a business, starting from scratch or 
ms organising, call in Roneo. 





. — fi 
ONING 
STEEL PARTITI 
FILING AND RECORDS 
DUPLICATORS 
STEEL DESKING & EQUIPMENT 
OFFICE PLANNING 
LIBRARY & BANKING EQUIP 











MENT 
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When the meal’s an occasion... 


the STANDARD MAN 
does not exist... 


If he did, our job would be greatly simplified—but deadly 


dull. On the whole we are rather pleased that men exit 
in such a profusion of shapes and sizes, and rather proud 
CORDON BLEU & that their diversity is matched by our wide and skilfully 
, designed range of fittings. Suits and overcoats like these 
can be obtained from good men’s shops in London’s West 
End and throughout the country. You'll 
know them by the Drescott 
showcard in the window. 
Should you have any difficulty 
in finding your Drescott retailer, 
please drop us a line and we 
will be glad to give you 


his address. 


A fine liqueur brandy 


An announcement by 
DRESCOTT CLOTHES LTD of DUDLEY 


in the county of Worcester 


| 
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ELECTRICAL | The Security 


POWER 
GENERATION Crorks 


The construction of the tower 
of the anemo electrical genera- 
tor was entrusted to Redheugh 
Iron & Steel Co. (1936) Ltd. 
by De Havilland Propellers 
Ltd., and Enfield Cables Ltd 


Other contracts include huge 
Maize Bins for Uganda, Water 
Piping for Canada, and Gas 
‘Towers and Mains for British 

“- Steel Works and Refineries. 

“Standard requirements too, 
Steel Chimneys, Pressure 
Vessels, Storage Tanks, are 
met by Redheugh’s complete 
fabrication and structural 
facilities. 


FOR ALL SUCH WORK ANYWHERE. 





Telephone Dunston 642459 (5 fines) 
Telegrams Redheugh, Newcastie on Tyme. 








It is he who has the day to day 
handling of all the legal documents, 
such as stocks and shares, title deeds 
and insurance policies, with which his 
branch has to deal. New issnes and 
allotment letters, defence bonds and 
national savings, land certificates and 
abstracts of title all pass through his 
hands, and his wide experience of this 
kind of work is valuable to you as it is 


to us. He is one of a staff of 19,000 whose 


Two's Company cee <j PR knowledge, ability and goodwill are at the 
with v2) disposal of all who bank with 


PLAYER'S N93 


BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 


cfhe Quality 
Cigarette 


(3? 1228] 
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ask the typist 


A typist worthy of the name 
knows the importance of every 
single part of the typewriter she 
uses. She takes into account 
lightness of touch, free running 
of the carriage, easy accessibility 


of working parts. She appreciates When seconds bulk large (because you 
especially the interchangeability must contact someone in China or Chile 
immediately, or else . . .) then all of you 


of major units which enables should know that the quickest way 
her to switch from one job to between two points is BY CABLE from 


another at a moment's notice. = Britain’s 13,000 Postal Telegraph 
ces. 


After months and years of work 


—perhaps at several different 
machines—the typist’s opinion rs via 
carries a lot of weight. And when 1s by Imperial 


she says the new Imperial is good 
we know that it has passed her 


test. It’s the test that really = 
GPO} Post Office Cable & Wireless Services 


counts. 
el 77 


: If you really care 
Imperial | about your dog- 4 





_ 


Really care, that's the thing | Exercise, | Bob cheats aro anaemia 

oo ero home. . jjunese are im- So f ' 

portan u ere’s something else a d 

must have regularly, if he's to look an casy or you . 

feel at his absolute best. So good for him ! 

e 3  O- ly the answer. Bob 
artin’s contain vitamins—vitamins A, 

B and D—plus all the concentrated jood- § remind you when It's time lor his 

ness of whole natural liver. These are all Bob Martin's. Don't they taste 

essentials in a dog's truly natural diet. ood to him—and don't they do 

No wonder dogs love Bob Martin's. im good! Bob Martin time 
Watch your dog's coat. At this time of § }8%,Pig moment in any 

year, a lifeless falling coat is a sign you —" 

should not ignore. Make one Bob Martin's 

once a day the rule for your dog, and get 

set fora - happy a? 


, : . | gi Sa ae | 
IMPERIAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY LIMITED, LEICESTER Bob Martin condition! 
cre Ua 


Bob Martin's Condition Powder Tablets from chemists and pet shops, 10d. and 2 
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In a recent ballot, readers voted heavily 
in favour of not doing advertisements to please the Directors. 
As a consolation, we shail occasionally give them a corner 


to say or do what they like in. 
_ 























a ae 
Hey! YOU! WHY DO.’T YOU TELL 
THEM WE MAKE THE BEST 
TUBULAR STEEL 

SPANNERS 

IN THE 

COUNTRY ? 


Accles & Pollock Lid + Oldbury + 


or 








— ee 





The Directors at Accles & Pollock who never do things 
by halves are now back at the office 
having spent some days behind bars 
in the best public houses brewers are most particular 
about the cleanliness and quality of beer passing along 
the pipe lines from the cellar Accles & Pollock 
arrived full of enthusiasm for the merits 
of Stainless Steel Tubes we can vouch for it 
these smooth bores are practically indestructible 
and fully vermin-proof 


not being subject to corrosion they can 


be thoroughly cleaned to the barmaid’s » Pa 


complete satisfaction in almost no 
time gentlemen 
of the brewing industry are thus finding 
stainless steel tubes save a large amount 


of money in the long run which 
is no small beer a ee 
Ape 


Gl 


Birmingham ~ A @ error + Makers and manipulators of seamless tubes, in stainless and other steels 
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Don’t you laugh 


at me young man! 


Confound it Sir, you’d have been 
just as hairy yourself in my day. 
Taking cold steel to the whiskers 
was work for heroes. You Sir, 
have the Gillette Safety Razor to 
use with those magnificently sharp 
Blue Gillette Blades. That’s the 
reason this is the century of the 
ciean-shaven man. And now 
Gillette have brought in these 
quick-feed Dispensers, the whole 
business of shaving is what I under- 


stand you call a portion of cake. 


Good mornings begin with Gillette 
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ESPITE world misgivings 

aroused by long and inauspicious 
preliminaries, a triumph was scored 
at the very first meeting between 
the four Foreign Ministers. They all 
turned up at the right address. 


ART IMITATES LIFE 

'MHE dramatic critic of The Weekly 

Recorder, in his notice of Mr. 
Clifford Odets’ new play in the West 
End, wrote of the third-act curtain, 
“Sympathy is crushed as effectively 
as a giraffe sitting on glued porce- 
lain.” Fellow reviewers, long since 
discouraged in their quest for some 
new way of saying the same old 
things, are filled with envy and 
curiosity in roughly equal parts. 
The writer, it is felt, must have 





[YPORRe, Chinas atone 











Sierrre 
WANTED 














enjoyed a rich and varied experience 
of life before his feet were directed at 
last towards the stalls of the Duke of 
York’s theatre ; similes of this electric 
quality are denied the office-bound 
hack. Whose, then, is the identity 
concealed behind the _ initials 
“G.B.C.” at the foot of the article ? 
No one seems to know. A reference 
to Who’s Who discloses, disappoint- 
ingly, that Mr. George Cansdale’s 
middle name is Soper. 


RISE FOR TEACHERS 
ERBYSHIRE, long known as the 
Peak County, seems determined 
to scale even greater heights. Hot on 
the heels of the news that Derbyshire 
County Cricket Club is to experiment 
with the drying of cricket pitches by 
E 


means of a jet aircraft engine comes 
the decision of the County Council 
that children travelling in school 
buses are entitled to ask teachers 
using the same vehicle to give up 
their seats. This is only fair, as 
Alderman F. A. Gent pointed out, 
“since the buses are organized 
primarily for the children.” When 
passing on the good news to their 
charges, Derbyshire teachers should 
explain that unless children insist on 
their rights they can never hope to 
grow up proper little Gents. 


BABEL 

ERLIN pronouncements by Mr. 

Eden and Mr. Dulles will be clear 
at once to readers of The Times and 
the New York Times, just as Mr. 
Bidault will make immediate sense in 
Le Monde and Mr. Molotov in Jzvestia. 
But Mr. Molotov will need un- 
scrambling for The Times, like M. 
Bidault for Jzvestia and Mr. Eden 
for Le Monde. These permutations 
exhausted, the broadcasting systems 
of each Power will put out foreign 
language translations of their own 
interpretations, to be monitored, 
sub-edited and printed for an inter- 
ested world public. No doubt the 
official linguists do their best, and 
sympathy and 


deserve genera! 


INTER PRE TER Y 


esteem, but the reader of a five-line 


summary in Sin Wen Jih 
Yomiuri’s comment on the Express 
Wieczorny version of what Uchitel- 
skaya heard on Moscow radio may 
find it hard to decide whether it’s 
Trud or fiction. 
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BRIGHT IS THE RING 


OMETIMES it is only on a second 
reading that great thoughts strike 
home with full impact. No apology is 
made for reproducing below, for a 
wider public, some of the telling 
images included in Mr. Oliver 


—» 


Lytteltan’s New Year broadcast to 
the Colonies. For convenient 
reference they are arranged in 
alphabetical order, 


Bold front, a 

Break in the clouds, a 

Build and build surely 

Daily burden, our 

Daily task, our 

Dangers and difficulties 

Faith in the future 

Field of human struggle 

Four corners of the earth, the 

New inspiration, a 

Peace and plenty 

Poverty, disease and ignorance, the 
fight against 

Record of achievement 

Spirit of goodwill 

Steady progress 

Sure foundation 

Unity of purpose, essential 

Wars and rumours of wars 

World economic trends 


It is understood that the Kabaka 
of Buganda, for much 
affected, and had to switch off before 
the broadcast was over. 


one, was 


FLYING START 


reassembled Com 


AST week's 

mons, aware of a formidable pro 
gramme ahead, went to work with a 
will. The Speaker had hardly taken 
the Chair when Mr, Macmillan 
allayed public disquiet the 
cement-dust north-west 
Kent, and an 
rapped out, by 


overt 
menace in 
BOOT! 


answer 
the 


was 


Minister of 





Agriculture,:to a question about 
humane rabbit traps. A report was 
promised from the committee on 
synthetic detergents; the Licensing 
(Seamen's Canteens) Bill got a second 
reading; and the Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry of Works 
explained, to an intent house, why 
the Burghers of Calais could not be 
got down from their pedestal in 
Victoria Tower Gardens, An ex- 


cellent beginning. Now for an equally 
vigorous tackling of M.P.s’ salaries. 


MAN IN DRESS CLOTHES 
AJ [IGHT-CLUB patrons who suspect 
.% that they sometimes get less 
than full value for their money should 
spare a sigh for the clubs’ pro- 
prietors. “Do you seriously say,” 
Mr. Gilbert Beyfus, Q.c., asked Mr. 
Paul Adam, who was suing the Astor 
Club for alleged wrongful dismissal, 


“that as the leader of the band you 
do nothing at all of any sort to assist 
the musicians in their playing?” 


“T call out the name of the tune,” 
said Mr. Adam, “give two beats, and 
the band starts playing automatically 
by itself.” The Astor were paying 
Mr. Adam and his band £300 a week. 


CASE FOR AUDIENCE RESEARCH 
EPORTS that a well-known rag- 
time pianist has been playing in 

a lion’s cage, and a lady crooner has 
sung to the accompaniment of a 
piano-playing elephant, are con- 


fidently brought to the attention of 
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the Performing and Captive Animals’ 
Defence League. 


THE BATTLE OF HASTINGS, 1954 

A= rival Masters locked in chess 
Really symbols of global friend- 
liness / 

To please the Russians, we excluded 
Spain 

So the Spaniards refused to play 
Britons again. 

Joint-winner Bronstein, and brave 
Tolush defeated, 

Are labelled at home ‘complacent, 
conceited.” 

And there’s a rod in pickle, and 
venomous thoughts stored 
Against their Central Physical Cul- 

ture and Sports Board. 
Grand Masters, alas, of 
Federations 
Are mere pawns in strategic com- 
binations. 


Chess 


THOSE WERE THE DAYS 


HERE have been 
references here and 
there to the seventieth 
anniversary of the 
Fabian Society, which somehow 
manages to go on existing despite 
the disappearance of the social 
circumstances which called it into 
being. Childhood memories of it 
evoke resonant ladies with a good 
deal of clanging metal about them, 
and their husbands, or steady com- 
pany, often in hygienic clothing. 
These last, even in childish eyes, 
created an impression of being some- 
how a little breathless, as though the 
pace was a shade too hot for them. 
Their moustaches seemed anxious, 
and their knickerbocker legs frail. 
The ladies were more self-assured. 
Mrs. Annie Besant, for instance 
(later to abandon the cause in favour 
of Madame Blavatsky and transub- 
stantiation), was a formidable person- 
age, and there could be no possible 
doubt, in the case of the Webbs, who 
was the dominant partner. In the 
famous dialogues it was the shrill 
voice which asserted, the gruff one 
which echoed. Shaw, a natural 
Quisling, evaded the difficulty by 
being plus feministe que les femmes, 
and H. G. Wells, who was liable to 


assert masculinity too obviously for 
his fellow Fabians, was indignantly 
expelled from the Society, on the 
motion, it is said, of a member 
wearing rimless pince-nez who 
“moved that Mr. Wells is a cad.” 
Considering the revolutionary 
impact they have had, they were a 
bizarre enough collection, given to 
all the dietetic and sartorial fancies 
of the age. No one surveying them 
at one of their summer schools 
would have seen them as_ world- 
shakers. Cycling along country lanes, 





ts nut 


“ There's a rumour going around it's only 
Jamary...” 
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the ladies in bloomers, their consorts 
sandalled, they seemed innocuous 
enough; if not a little absurd. Even 
their ideas, such as they were, look 
pretty silly to-day, more particularly 
as they presupposed a continuance of 
the prosperity and relative stability 
of the epoch to which they belonged. 
There is nothing in the original 
Fabian Essays to suggest the im- 
minence of world wars and all their 
attendant and miseries and 
destruction. 

There can be little doubt, indeed, 
that the first Fabians would have 
been deeply distressed by their heirs 
and successors. They would have 
found the Soviet régime, for instance, 
as little to their taste as did poor 
Kropotkin, whose fellow anarchists 
were only able to participate in the 
State funeral Lenin arranged for him 
by banging on their prison cells. The 
fact is, of course, that revolutions 
made by revolutionaries. 
have en- 


crises 


are not 
tousseau can scarcely 
visaged the tumbrils when he was 
trying to inspire court ladies to dress 
like shepherdesses and suckle their 
young, and Marx and Engels would 
searcely have found Malenkov a 
sympathetic companion. 
MaALcoLM MvaGEeRIDGE 
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PAS DE QUATRE 





























The Soviet authorities have announced, that they are sending the Moscow Ballet to entertain the 
Four Power Conference. 
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Conferring with the Russians BY C. H. DEWHURST 


Russian word 

for Council is 

“Soviet,” and that 

for Conference is 

derived from it. It 

[\-* is, therefore, quite 

(see) undeniable that the 

Russians invented 

conferences, and we should really be 

very grateful for being asked to 

attend this one in Berlin. I had my 

share of conferences in Berlin and 

Potsdam during 1951-53, when head 

of our Military Mission, and I have 

just delved into my diary to see what 

if anything—TI learned from them. 

As a matter of fact I learned a lot, 

and (what is more important) 

occasionally achieved results. So I 

summarize herewith the most im- 
portant Do's and Don'ts. 

First, it is very important to 
arrive well briefed. I have often 
gaily sat down at the conference 
table and pulled out a scrap of paper 
from my pocket with a few pencilled 


HE 


reminders, only to observe my 
Soviet opposite number unstrap a 
formidable leather case and extract a 
fearsome-looking batch of carefully- 
typed manuscripts. He will then 
proceed to deal not merely with the 
particular case under review but 
with all those preceding it, or 
remotely analogous to it, for years 
back. The object of this is to dis- 
cover with what particular detail you 
are unacquainted, Having ascer- 
tained this, he will immediately 
amplify it and clothe it in leonine 
exaggeration, and then draw from it 
conclusions (favourable—from the 
Soviet point of view) in regard to the 
item under review. 

Secondly, be brief. Every word 
you say will be taken down in 
evidence against you and studied 
meticulously after you have left. 
The more you say, the greater the 
opportunity for discovering some 
small discrepancy or other. I re- 


member once complaining about 
































* Resign! Resign!” 








being held up by an armed Soviet 
guard in Eastern Germany, and sub- 
mitting the facts, somewhat lengthily, 
in writing. The Senior Soviet 
Liaison Officer I subsequently inter- 
viewed stated that if, as appeared 
from my report, I had been held up 
at exactly 1100hrs., how could I 
have reported the matter to the 
nearest Soviet Town Commandant 
at 1130 hrs., for the town in question 
was 24 kms, from the alleged hold-up, 
and to get there in 30 minutes meant 
that I had exceeded the local speed 
limit of 40 kms. an hour? Now this 
was a most reprehensible act! Had 
I not acknowledged receipt of a letter 
(vears back) stating what the local 
regulations were? Had not the 
Soviet Commander-in-Chief himself 
stressed the importance of abiding by 
official commitments’ How could I 
expect disciplined Red Army soldiers 
to stand idly by when the grossest 
infractions of the law were being 
carried out by Allied officers? I was 


afani) 20a) Zeer Z)4! 5) 
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at once on the defensive. And that is 
precisely where they want you (if 
you insist on being precise). 

Thirdly, never demand anything. 
You may suggest or require but not 
demand. The moment an ultimatum 
is sensed, all work ceases, and even 
the stenographer puts down her pad. 
The first time I used the word 
“demand” I presumed, from the 
consternation around, that I had 
used the wrong term. Indeed I 
hastily consulted my dictionary after- 
wards and found that the next word 
(very like it) did mean “tripe, piffle, 
rubbish, garbage, entrails,” though it 
was definitely not the one I had 
employed. Ultimata go only in high- 
level letters, and are invariably 
referred to Moscow, no matter how 
trivial. They are framed with a 
view to publicity, ie. to demon- 
strate to the public that we 
occasionally get tough with the 
Russians. But they never accomplish 
anything, and are usually not even 
answered. 

Fourthly, never criticize Soviet 
leaders or institutions, for on these 
topics they have no sense of humour 
While we couldn’t care 
less if Parliament, Police or 
Politicians were lampooned, such 
matters are, to the Russians, entirely 
above criticism. I once complained 
that constant N.K.V.D. surveillance 
was beginning to interfere seriously 
with my liaison duties, when the 
Colonel I was addressing inquired 
blandly: “And who, 
they?” 

Fifthly, never lose your temper. 
Sut as it is no good preaching what 
you cannot practise, I shall pass by 
this admirable precept. 

Sirthly, beware of the Big Lie. 
This Ace is usually introduced when 
you have al! the Kings in your hand, 
I was 
Soviet 


whatever. 


what, or are 


and is played most casually, 


once complaining to the 
Commander-in-Chief about 
being placed constantly 
bounds, in disregard of agreements 
mutually arrived at. His staff, stand- 
ing rigidly around at attention, 
looked a little worried. The following 
conversation then ensued 

Soviet General: “But have you 
brought with the 
out-of-bounds 


zones 
out of 


not you 


map showing 


” 
areas / 


Self: “Yes. It is the one I am 
referring to.” 
General: “No. Not that 


The one we sent a long time 


one. 


ago showing the exact areas 


which you are now com- 
plaining about,” 

Self: “TI have never seen such a 
map.” 

General (fo his staff): But it 

not / 


was sent, was it 


Staff (unanimously): “Indeed, 
General, it was sent.” 

General (turning to me) You 
see’ It was sent. Why have 
you not brought it! Your 
office staff must be negligent. 
It is very 
complain about matters set- 


lamentable to 


tled long ago, for it wastes 
valuable time.” 

Remember, the 
to-day have a dual morality: one 
private—which is above reproach, 
and one when dealing with mattors 
of State, which is wholly unprincipled 
and quite deplorable. 

Seventhly, observe the niceties of 
the conference table. One must on 
no account get down to business at 
once. It is considered the worst 
possible form if, on summons to a 
conference, you enter the room and 
what's this all about 7” 
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say ““Now 


Russians of 


Your hosts observe sourly any theal 
of papers subtracted from 
pocket before the hors d’ceuvres of 
small talk is exhausted, for this is 
considered a useful time for summing 
up an opponent, At the conclusion of 


youl 


a conference be prepared for vodka, 
caviar and fruit (and for an hour or 
The 
{ussians entirely agree with Major 
General Shortt, who declared cock 
tail parties to be a menace to security 


two if the occasion warrants), 


So much more can be obtained from 
a vodka session, 
Finally, 


ference to produce results. 


con 
The 


never expect a 


results of your persuasion 
arguments appear months later, and 
the lifting of a restriction, or the 
yranting of some concession is never 
officially coupled with your 
sentations. Like the lifting of the 
Berlin blockade 


This is, of Course, most aggravating 


repre 
it simply happens 


for one can never, then, get the credit 
for anything! 

To summarize. If Berlin 
negotiators are brief yet well briefed 
undemanding, uncritical, tranquil 
unexpectant, agreeable to deception 
and convivial, they may achieve 
results. If not, it will be 
lamentable,” for they may be ‘ 
ing valuable time.” 


our 


very 


wast 
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History for the Common Man 


In time of yore, with tooth and claw, 
The British Lion used to roar ; 
T'o-day, a Household Pet, it lies 
And dotes on B t’s Histories, 
Buggins. -“Lays of the Welfare State” 

HEREFORE 

thou thus?” cried the be- 

wildered king. ‘‘ Nay, sir,” 
replied Earl Simon, stoutly, **’tis 
ever in Wardour-Street English | 
address posterity. Good Bishop 
Stubbs will have it so, and such, too 
is ever Dr. B——t’s way.” 

It had been the habit of all our 
forbears. Since first they swarmed 
over the cold sea in their long razor- 
backed ships and bogged their blunt 
ploughshares in English soil. The 
Normans, with hawk eye and shaven 
lip, never broke that tradition. It 
had begun, perhaps, in Rome when 
hard-bitten Vespasian planned his 
assault on Mai Dun, or earlier, when 
Celtic warriors put their shirts on 
Boadicea’s filly, or drunken Bronze 
Age chieftains clung tottering to 
the megaliths of Stonehenge. It 
was the deep speech of our race. 

Non Angli, sed Angeli, Roman 
Gregory declared. He paid a just 
tribute to British good sense. While 
Gaul and Teuton, Byzantine andSlav, 
went their obscure and murderous 


answerest 


BY 


JOHN BOWLE 


(with apologies to Dr. Arthur Bryant) 


way, entering the light of history 
only to contribute to our island 
story, British political genius already 
flourished. Roasting their captives 
in wicker cages, the Druids had early 
taught our Celtic ancestors the need 
for stoicism and humour. By stark 
alternative of massacre or rape, 


Saxon taught Briton the habit of 


endurance or compromise. Our 
Scandinavian forbears, with their 
flair for law, could argue the hind leg 
off a donkey and eat it too. When 
they pelted St. Alphege to death with 
bones, they showed already a just 
intolerance of clerical privilege. With 
sturdy good sense, the Thanes of 
Wessex solved a disputed succession 


by knifing their king at Corfe. Our 


passion for exercise was already plain 
when Matilda chased Stephen, and 
Stephen Maud. The economic fore- 
sight which was to plant the British 
race over all the continents is already 
apparent when the Conqueror laid 
waste the North. The poise and judg- 
ment of our great lawyer king, the 
second Henry, made him bite the 
rushes and roll upon the floor. 
With eagle foresight he 
selected the precise man 
among his subjects best 
qualified for martyrdom 
and arranged Chaucer's 
Merrie Pilgrimage to 
Canterbury. 
These 
were wrought upon the 
sturdy backs of English 
peasants. They had 
always enjoyed the jovial 
plenty and _ roisterous 
bonhomie that mark the 
English restaurant and 
pub. In draughty hut- 
ments on Windmi?i Hill, 
racked with rheumatism 
and toothache, eating 
their nearest relations 
or burying them __be- 
neath the floor, Neolithic 
settlers had early domes- 
ticated the dog — that 
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achievements 


traditional British pet. Their Celtic 
successors exchanged their captives 
in Mediterranean slave-markets for 
the Falernian amphore they were 
always careful to smash. They fore- 
shadow the college feast and the city 
banquet, Anglo-Saxon farmers, mut- 
tering their imbecile riddles and 
devouring gruel and salted cod, 
anticipate our cross-word puzzles 
and our fish and chips. King 
John’s bold foresters, stringing up 
trespassers to the oaken bough, or 
transfixing the poacher in the wood, 
display already the sporting instincts 
of our land. 

These yeomen of England, snug 
in their smoky hovels, surrounded 
by swine and kine, already assert 
their native liberties, Staggering 
from one village alehouse to the next, 
they wrought the windings of the 
English road. The marks of their 
rude agriculture were to form the 
hazards of the English golf course. 
Their rat-haunted taverns founded 
the rural old- 
world comfort and cuisine persists 
unchanged until to-day. 

They have left their names up 
and down the country in our villages 
and fields. Caddestown and Hogges- 
puddle ; Swipes Mead and Foulditch ; 
Grimes Corner and Alfred's End. 
And beside these humble memorials 
blaze the historic the 
great landlords of England, clerical 
and lay—Priors Bane and Abbotts 
Evewash; Rackem FitzNigel and 
Warrennes Paine. 


hostelries whose 


names of 


(To be continued indefinitely until 
the Welfare State has found a pedigree.) 


& & 


Any Happy Returns ? 

Moscow's Press and radio silence 
on the subject of Mr. Malenkov’s 
birthday was, of course, dictated from 
above. References to anniversaries of 
this kind, year after year, were en- 
couraging Mr. Malenkov's 
associates to regard them as a right. 


som of 


& & 


“O'Hare —Oct. 8, at Walton Hospital, 
to Eileen (née Roberts), wife of Michael, 
a son (bother for Cecilia) both well. 
Thanking God and hospital staff.” 

Live rpool Echo 


Cecilia dissenting. 












































Critic on Thin Ice 


JOURNALISTIC task with 

heavier responsibilities than 

most is that of criticizing 
the Arts for the Daily Worker. The 
critic enslaved by the Private 
Monopoly-Capitalist Press faces 
comparatively simple problems: Is 
the comedy amusing! Is the book 
interesting! Is the music adven- 
turously discordant, or is it daringly 
harmonious? Far greater the burden, 
incaleulably graver the risks, that 


BY 


must be 
critic. 
Artistically this novel may be 
all right, but how does it measure 
up to the needs of the class war? 
That joke that set us all rocking at 
the Palladium—can sure 
that it showed no taint of pluto- 
democratic deviationism, Anglo- 
American Imperialism, or obscurant- 
ist Lawtherite-Tewsonism? And in 
that concerto for handbells 


borne by a Daily Worker 


one be 


new 























“The second book of Samuel, Chapters 11-12. I suppose most of you are 
familiar with the film version.” 
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CUDLIPP 


and muted strings—was there not 
more than a hint of ante-post-neo- 
formalism ? 

Of all critics on the Daily Worker 
staff, the one who seems to me best 
equipped for the rigours of the job 
is the lady named Alison Macleod 
who reviews radio and TV. No 
reactionary undertone in “ Woman's 
Hour” or “Life with the Lyons” 
escapes her ear. No TV conjurer, 
claiming to change a rabbit into the 
Flags of All Nations but subtly 
excluding the standard of People’s 
Bulgaria, can hope by quickness of 
the hand to deceive the ideology of 
Miss Macleod. 

Nor—to examine her achieve- 
ment from a more positive angle 
does she neglect any opportunity of 
combining criticism of radio with 
praise for Soviet Russia and its great 
ally, the British Communist Party. 
For example, under the compre- 
hensive headline “ Nightmare Even- 
ing’’ Miss Macleod recently damned 
practically the whole of a TV 
“Panorama” programme. Prac- 
tically the whole. There was this 
exception: “Only the dancing of 
the two Soviet visitors, Natalia 
Filippova and Stanislav Vlasov, 
went perfectly.” 

Again, when the final round of a 
debating tournament organized by 
the National Union of Students was 
televised, with an additional speech 
by Sir David Maxwell Fyfe as 
presiding adjudicator, Miss Macleod 
summed up their oratory by writing 
that any member of the Young 
Communist League with street-corner 
experience could have licked the lot. 

Just in case the Daily Worker 
should decide to follow the admir- 
able example of the Evening Standard 
and introduce guest er:tics of broad- 
casting to its columns, I myself have 
written some specimen criticisms of 
recent programmes which I hope will 
win the approval of the Editor: 


THERE’S ALWAYS JULIET (TV) 
The theme of John van Druten’s 
play is the swashbuckling courtship 
of a young English girl by a visiting 
American, which he carries through, 
with typical Yankee opportunism, 
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while her well-to-do parents are 
on holiday in France. (Incidentally, 
at Vichy—which rings a bell, doesn't 
it?) Strongly though one may feel 
that the pampered, feather-brained 
“heroine” deserved all that came to 
her, it was an execrable lapse of taste 
by the B.B.C. to revive van Druten’s 
so-called comedy at this time. 

What, I wonder, was the reaction, 
as they watched the nauseating self- 
assurance with which the American 
kissed and hugged his victim, of the 
real-life parents who in many parts 
of the country live in daily dread 
that their daughters will be sub- 
jected to the crude advances of the 
Occupying G.I.s? The one redeeming 
feature was that the American in the 
play was not one of Eisenhower's 
atom-bomb vanguard but a com- 
mercial representative seeking busi- 
ness in Britain. So one can at least 
hope that normal healthy-minded 
viewers will have switched off with a 
stronger-than-ever determination to 
demand from the Government an 
immediate and vast expansion of 
East-West trade. 


LISTEN WITH MOTHER 
(Light Programme) 
This broadcast “for children 
under five’ began with the singing of 
a pitifully snobbish nursery rhyme, 
“This is the way the ladies ride.” 
Subsequent verses were “This is the 
way the gentlemen ride” and ‘This 
is the way the farmers ride.” Have 
radio producers any notion of the 
harm they do to impressionable five- 
year-olds when they depict Britain 
as a land mainly populated by 
handsomely mounted “ladies” and 
“gentlemen” and prancing kulaks ? 
After this pernicious trash I was 
all the more grateful for the item that 
followed—a story about a_ small 
boy named Jonathan who teased his 
mother by offering her a present 
wrapped in many layers of paper. 
As she removed each wrapping she 
tried to guess what the present was 
and her guesses were eloquent of an 
effete and luxury-loving mind. In 
the end it turned out that Jonathan 
had neatly rebuked her frivolity by 
giving her a clothes-peg. I wonder 
how this telling bit of realism slipped 
past the B.B.C. censorship? Anyway, 
there'll be a warm corner for 


Jonathan in the Young Communist 
League! 


EDUCATING ARCHIE 
(Light Programme) 

For some inexplicable reason 
| have a weakness for puppets, 
especially talking ones, and Archie 
Andrews has always been one of my 
favourites. Congratulations to Archie 
for a resounding contribution to the 
class struggle in a recent edition of 
this programme, when he exclaimed : 
“Tf only I could make a fortune I'd 
lie in bed all day and smoke cigars.” 
Despite the inane laughter of the 
studio audience I feel sure that 
brilliant shaft went home in the right 
quarter. What a tragedy it is that 
we don't get more of this kind of 
searching, astringent satire on the air! 

Only a few moments later, in the 
same programme, the B.B.C. 
brought back to its customary low 
level by a witless and slanderous 
“quip” from Bernard Miles. In the 
role of a tinker he said, referring to 
his donkey, “She's a rare one for 
sitting down, is Knocker. She'd 
make a good Union man.” I have 
since searched the Press for some 
sign of a protest from Mersrs. Deakin 
and Williamson against this insolent 
aspersion on organized labour. Need- 
less to say, they are mute. They 
prefer to reserve their eloquence for 
attacking militant trade unionists, 
and for sneering at Soviet Russia's 
mighty efforts in the cause of world 


Was 


peace, 
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MISSING FROM HOME (TV) 

“Every day, in this country, 
twenty people disappear from their 
homes. Many are never heard of 
again.” Thus the Radio Times blurb 
for this documentary, which turned 
out, as I expected, to be a very 
characteristic example of the B.B.C.'s 
preoceupation with trivial themes. 
Just imagine, say, Moscow Radio 
devoting a whole hour of precious 
time to people who disappear from 
their homes and are never heard of 
again! 


VARIOUS PANEL SHOWS (TV) 

Not for all the tea in People’s 
China shall I be persuaded to watch 
another of these shows until the, 
cease to be a monotonous parade of 
the reactionary types whom Lime 
Grove insists upon starring. How 
anybody can pass over Harry 
Pollitt’s claims to appear regularly 
in “What’s My Line?” just beats 
me. 

a a 


Old Shropshire Lad 


Old Parr, the Shropshire yeoman, it ia now 
claimed, lived to be 152 and married at 120 


OW of my eight score years les 
1 eight 
Six score have gone. It's not too lat 
And since to savour love in bloom 
Thirty years is little room, 
About the marches I will ride 
And find myself a chaste young 

bride. F.L.M 





N the New Deal recently under- 
taken in this column, we come 
to the SQUEEZE. 

First, however, let me give you 
the news from Helsinki, which is 
that England is fighting a magnifi- 
cent battle with the Japs, and that 
to-day we must amass fifty thousand 
points for a lead. This shouldn't 
prove impossible, though Jap tactics 
need some guarding against, and 
temperatures are considerably lower 
than our team is used to. It may be a 
question of their furs against our 
sang-froid. Also kibitzing seems to 
be an old Finnish custom ; yesterday 
was the national holiday. However, 
after a brief night's rest following the 
Civie Banquet, we are in good heart. 
The Irish team have been lost by a 


cabman, and presumably are out of 


it—-No, I'm wrong. Here they are. 
But from the look of things I don’t 
fancy their chance. 

Now for the Squegze. This used 


to be a simple enough matter of 


hands meeting under the table, 
ankle grips, and the Scarborough 
(a thoroughly Edwardian affair), 
its object being a general one, to 
unsettle or distract an opponent. 


The lady so approached—usually it 

was a lady—-would play unwisely. 
She can, of course, merely seem 

to do so, while keeping her wits 














Whither 
Bridge? 


BY 
G. W. STONIER 
about her, or execute counter- 
squeezes involving both opponents. 
To-day (more’s the pity) one rarely 
meets a good old-fashioned SQUEEZE. 
It has been reintroduced, in the 
Vienna system, with 
waltz, glances, insinuating bids, a 
monocle or a strange scent; which 
methods have achieved some success, 
notably at Istanbul in 1947, when 
Wolf swept all before him. However, 
once we know the little game it is 
not difficult to counter—except for 
more temperamental players—and 
I doubt whether it can ever con- 
siderably influence British Bridge. 
We have our own Squeezr, the 
Slammer or Cheltenham Squeeze 
so named after Canon Slammer who 
introduced it. 
situation : 











S 


@ AQ 
9o-— 


North and South must take two 
tricks to defeat the contract. The 
obvious play would be to finesse the 
Queen; in which case, of course, 
the King makes. This is where the 
SQUEEZE comes in. North veers to 
N.N.W., so forcing West towards 
South, who, waiting his chance at 
S.8.W., sees the King bare. Thus: 








yN 
W ?E 
\ 

*S 











Thereupon South plays his Ace, 
drops the King, exclaims “What 
luck!” and marks up 400 points for 
the one down vulnerable redoubled. 
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This is the sort of 
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There is, no doubt, a perfectly 
good reply. Immediately upon 
observing the stratagem West 
should withdraw his chair a couple 
of feet, thus forestalling both oppo- 
nents and threatening them in turn. 
So the text-books advise. But it may 
not work out so easily, as anyone 
who has sat at or off the same table 
as Canon Slammer will know. It is 
a matter of split seconds; the recoil 
from North (especially if accom- 
panied by clouds of dark shag, which 
it was the Canon’s habit to smoke) 
will be automatic, South will have 
snatched his opportunity, and too 
late poor West will realize she is 
being squeezed. 

Canon Slammer—the ‘“W.G.” 
one might say, of Contract Bridge 
deserves a couple of articles to him- 
self, and these I hope to provide at a 
later date. Meanwhile let me draw 
attention to his Bridge Table Talk, 
edited by Mrs. (* Bill’’) Woolgather- 
ington-Jones, whose boast it was 
that, while she could never remem- 
ber a card, every word of the Canon's 
was indelibly engraved in_ her 
memory. Characteristically this book 
contains no mention of Bridge, while 
roving irresistibly over politics, port, 
investments, theology, the Boy 
Scout movement, and British Hon- 
duras, where perhaps the Canon first 
tried out some of those famous coups. 
In the pulpit, on the other hand, 
his metaphors from play were 
the delight and confusion of his 
congregation. 

The Canon was a redoubtable 
figure. You couldn't trip him. You 
could try. 1 did once or twice—being 
newly down from Oxford—and in- 
variably got the worst of it. There 
was great sternness in that one eye; 
the other was glass; but in the heat 
of conflict one would forget which 
was which, and sometimes (it was 
whispered) the Canon himself forgot. 
At any rate he missed nothing, and 
was a master of the roar and the 
pause, the bid that while saying two 
spades implies three clubs, the 
pulverizing double and the double ex- 
ploratory, the tambourine tap on the 
table-rim, and the full-bellied laugh. 
That laughter could be almost as 
unhingeing as the tobacco: a mere 
wave of the pouch was enough to 
defeat some players. He had a way 
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of his own with all the conventions, 
systems, and fashions that blow to 
and fro over our green baize. “‘The 
best convention I know,” he would 
exclaim, “is Keswick, where you'll 
always get a good four.” 

I remember when lempos were all 
the rage he would snort “Smash 
‘em!” And he did. If his opponents 
played slow, he hurried; if they 
raced, he stopped; they tranced, he 
snored—waking half an hour later to 
take them off guard with a fiendish 
energy. 

The talk, full to overflowing, I 
need not enlarge on. He could too, 
seemingly, withdraw himself to the 
sporting page of The Times at tense 


moments; while his exploitation of 


the Lost Card... But I encroach 
on future articles. Yes, there is far 
more in Bridge than the text-books 
tell: ideals and conflicts, psychology, 
life itself. 

Next week: 
Tue IMPORTANCE OF THE DEAL 


w A 


Peace Rumour Discredited 

Historians as well as archwologists 
have examined with interest the two 
Bronze Age swords dug up in a field 
at Weston Longville. Scientific tests 
have revealed, however, that the state 
of the weapons is due to erosion and 
decay, rather than to any determined 
effort to beat them into ploughshares. 


Greenaway 


KNOW so well this turfy mile, 
These clumps of sea-pink 
withered brown, 

The breezy cliff, the awkward stile, 
The sandy path which takes me 
down 


To crackling layers of broken slate 
Where black and flat sea woodlice 
crawl 
And isolated rock-pools weit 
Wash from the highest tides of all. 


I know the roughly blasted track 
Which skirts a small and smelly 
bay 
And over squelching bladder-wrack 
Leads to the beach at Greenaway. 


BY JOHN 


And on the shingle safe at last 
I hear the slowly dragging roar 
As mighty rollers mount to cast 


Small coal 


shore. 


and seaweed 


on the 


And spurting far as it can reach 
The shooting surf comes hissing 


round 


To leave a line along the beach 
Of cowries waiting to be found. 


Tide after tide by night and day 
The breakers battle with the land 


rounded 
bay 


And 


smooth 


along the 


The faithful rocks protecting 


stand. 
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BETJEMAN 


But in a dream the other night 
I saw this coastline from the sea 
And felt the breakers plunging white 
Their weight of waters over m« 
There were the stile, the turf, the 
shore, 
The safety line of shingle beach; 
With every stroke I struck the more 
The backwash sucked out of 


reach 


me 


Back into what a water-world 
Of waving weed and waiting 
claws? 
And writhing tentacles uncurled 
To drag me to what dreadful 
jaws / 





E who disseminates culture, 
by lecture, to the culture- 
hungry, lecture - hungry 
British, sees his country in a new, 
outlandish light. He discovers it, for 
one thing, to disobey nature, in that 
the warmth of its inhabitants varies 
in inverse ratio to the warmth of its 
climate. Travelling northwards into 
the mists of Britain, he may well 
fancy himself travelling southwards 
into the sunlight of France, to 
encounter in the underground pubs 
of Leeds a reception as expansive as 
in the waterfront cafés of Toulon. 
He finds himself here among a 
breed of men whose activities may 
be gathered from their newspapers. 
Amid the commonplace advertise- 
ments for “blansheets” and aids to 
“Beauty Personalysis” and cures 
for “Exhaustipation” are strange 
demands for Armhole Basters and 
Female Body Pressers, Hand But- 
toners, a Smart Girl for a Prickstitch 
Machine, a Padder “able to edge 
baste,” or ‘‘Pinsetters wanted for 


Noble comb circles and all types of 


Gill box Fallers.” 

The ladies, three hundred strong, 
await the lecturer at luncheon in 
a neighbouring black city amid 
wuthering heights, whose factory 
chimneys rise like a forest of minarets 
in a forest of Gothie spires, whose 
streets have names like Gibbet 
Street and Swine Market, and whose 
latest pride is thirty-four new con- 
crete street-lamps erected in honour 
of the Coronation. Here he is 


“ My son, Eric, won't be coming to 
school to-day ; he’s in dreadful pain.” 


Lecture Tour 


BY 
LORD KINROSS 


received with a warmth unalcoholic, 
but nevertheless still more Provencal 
than provincial, and finds himself 
seated by the Mayoress, who remarks 
apologetically: ‘The Secretary's bin 
smashin’ down at me for not wearin’ 
my chain of office.” 

The eyes of the ladies beam at 
the lecturer through their spectacles, 
the tea is hot, the meat is cold, 
and the conversation, on the blessed 
prosperity of the local industries, 
is brisk enough, Finally the lecturer 
rises to his feet. 

“Mrs, Chairlady, Ladies 
Facetiously, his lecture being con- 
cerned with Middle Eastern affairs, 
he stresses his trepidation at finding 
himself for the first time in the midst 
of a harem. There is polite laughter, 
followed by a polite fixed glaze as 
the lecture proceeds, followed at the 
end by polite applause and smiles of 
relief and no questions. He says to 
the Chairlady, perhaps he was a bit 
too solemn for them, Not at all, says 
the Chairlady. The ladies like to 
begin the season with something 
they can get their teeth into; and 
after all at the next luncheon they 
are to have Lady Mander on 
“Showing your Home,” and at the 
next Miss Cumberbirch on “Vitality.” 

The lecturer is not, it seems, too 
solemn for the Conservative and 
Unionist ladies of the neighbouring 
county. At luncheon, in the 
Georgian banqueting room of an 
Elizabethan hotel, with double pink 
gins instead of tea for refreshment, 
and notices on the wall of the forth- 
coming dance of the Conservative 
Association at a local stately home, 
the conversation is of agricultural 
subsidies and food prices, and the 
lecturer, soon out of his depth, is 
relieved to rise and speak, with his 
head above water. At the end he 
sinks once more out of his depth, as 
the ladies cross-examine him about 
the likely effect of the evacuation of 
the Canal Zone on the operations 
of the Liverpool Cotton Exchange. 

Back in London, in his local town 
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hall, fortified in advance by his own 
whisky and at the end by the 
borough's tea and cakes, the lecturer 
is introduced by a suave young pin- 
striped councillor, who has looked 
him up in a book of reference and 
forewarns the audience of his 
“waspish Balliol wit.” Here he is 
interrogated, no longer by ladies but 
by little men with hunted eyes, who 
want to know what proof he has that 
Russia’s intentions in the Middle 
East are aggressive. 

Afterwards he is discreetly ap- 
proached by a lady from the Central 
Office of Information who says: “I 
hope you don’t mind my mentioning 
it, but you did forget Azerbaijan” ; 
and by a gentleman from the Foreign 
Office who says: “Forgive my 
butting in, but there’s a point we're 
rather keen to get across about the 
duration of the Treaty...” A lady 
meanwhile sidles up to him and 
hisses gently: “‘ Astigmatism of the 
eyesight can be cured, Astigmatism 
of the mind is incurable.” 

A few days later he faces a ladies’ 
luncheon at a Kensington hotel, at 
which the Chairlady, imposing in 
oriental homespun, refers tactfully 
to the lecturer’s prepared script as 
his “notes,” and says generously, 
“It seemed to flower in your mind as 
you went along.” 

But the climax of the season is a 
trip to Dublin. Invited to a “quiet 
little luncheon” before the lecture, 
he is told by his host of his last 
“quiet little luncheon,” which lasted 
five days. In a club painted green, 
decanters of claret follow decanters 
of claret. Since this is no longer 
England, the conversation is suitably 
cosmopolitan, The other guest says 
he feels more at home in France than 
in England, because the French don’t 
expect him to mean what he says, 
while the English do. The lecturer 
cagily remarks that he is Scottish. 
The hest remarks that he has orders 
to deliver him at the lecture hall at 
twenty to three. At twenty-five to, 
he orders three glasses of port. 

The other guest is now com- 
menting on the affinity between the 
Americans and the Germans. “They 
want us to be like the Danes,” he 
protests. “Are they not aware that 
Denmark has only a single race- 
course?” 
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The host indignantly sends back 
the three glasses of port, and orders 
three bigger ones. The lecturer, he 
insists, must stay for the party he is 
giving for his father’s seventieth 
birthday. In view of his failing 
health, it will be a quiet affair, 
lasting only three days. 

At some time during the after- 
noon the lecturer, with a dreamlike 
sense of irrelevance, walks on to a 
platform somewhere, unannounced, 
delivers a lecture, and walks off it 
again into the arms of a man in 
tweeds and a saffron tie, who says he 
knew him during the war, and 
carries him off to drink double Irish 
whiskeys in a vaulted Gothic club 
until his boat sails. 

Liverpool next morning, in the 
early light, looks like Rome, as he 
drives across it to return once more 
to the frigid South. : 


a 


“In England the réle of the skunks 
and pine martens has been taken over 
by the Ministry of Agriculture and the 
Forestry Commission . . .” 

Manchester Guardian 


Versatile, these Civil Service chaps. 




















Femme Fatale 


ae a woman to be a femme fatale, in other words inimitably fashionable, 
elegant, charming and chic, 
While appearing from within a multitude of undergarments, zippers, buttons 
and hooks, 
And for a woman to get a graceful carriage with a nipped-in waist, high 
heeled shoes and the silhouette of a female freak 
Is far more difficult than it looks. 


There's no doubt that a certain savoir faire is needed for a woman in a barre! 
shaped tweed coat and skirt to look palely aloof, 

And it isn’t every woman who can look delightfully dashing with a cummer 
bund on or in an afternoon décolletage, 

Nor look impeccably styled in a pencil-slim skirt 
seems to be all warp and no woof, 

When her waist is the size which every woman hopes her waist isn’t and her 
hips are indubitably large. 


the long lean look which 


I can doubtless foil my fashionable coat with suave accessories and temper 
my elegant carriage with natural charm, 

And be polished, refined and calm, 

Sut I find my gentle femininity is definitely strained when my shoes are 
too tight 

Or my clothes don’t feel right 

And my corset is crushing me and though I may look as sleek as a seal 

And oozing with chic understatement, that’s not how I feel. 


Some day, in the unforeseeable unfashionable future, 

Lost will be the sartorial splendour the twentieth-century woman achieves 
And some unknown designer will make his sublime creation 

Out of two fig leaves. Frances NIGHTINGALE 
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PRACE 
KACE is good, It is what all men want. 
pow-er and im-port-ance who rule the world want 
peace most of all. It is a bad thing to say they 
like pow-er and im-port-ance more than they like peace. 
But it is true that when men are full of fear they do not 
mind so much all this pow-er and im-port-ance. It is 
said that big bombs will give us peace. Let us hope that 
it is not the wrong kind of peace when all are dead. Big 
bombs cost much to make. We must not ask for toys and 














games if we still need big bombs. Twice the Ger-mans 
spoilt peace and we had to fight them to take their 
swords and guns. Now we give them back their swords 
and guns. We must hope the Ger-mans have changed. 
Our ru-lers are wise or they would not talk so much in a 
loud voice. What is strange to us is clear to them in 
their wis-dom. Some say all ru-lers should be shut up 
and not have food and drink till they give us peace. This 
is bad talk. 


Eno-Lish Way or Lire 

Hoes: Eng-lish way of life is the best on earth so long 

as you do not want to be gay. Nor must you want 
to work too hard, Lit-tle work and less play is now our 
mot-to. Mr. But-ler has told us we must not be e-lat-ed 
nor too de-pressed. Mr. But-ler need not wor-ry. He 
must be think-ing of his fel-low Mem-bers who can take 
a drink at all times. No doubt such men are gay and 


Men of 


wit-ty one min-ute, sad and tear-ful the next. But all 
the rest are just dim and boot-faced. In some ways of 
life, men and wo-men en-joy be-ing with each oth-er. 
This is not the Eng-lish way. Often for-eign-ers talk 
for hours, wav-ing their hands, a-bout art and love and 
life. They laugh in the streets. This too is not the 
Eng-lish way. It is sad that we are not good now at 
the few things we care a-bout. French race hors-es and 
Hun-gar-ian for-wards run fast-er than ours. Brown 
and black men tell us to get out of their lands. Back- 
woods sen-a-tors show us how to run our king-dom. 
Steaks and chops are hard to find. The rain has got 
in-to the beer. We have twen-ty fin-al de-mands and 
threats of writs but no sec-ond pair of good shoes. We 
need good shoes so that we can stand for hours in long 


lines. We do this to see third-rate foot-ball, to eat 














baked-beans-on-toast, to catch sight of a B.B.C. com-ic. 
But we call our-selves the new E-liz-a-beth-ans. We 
should look at the graves of Drake and Ra-leigh, Spen-ser 
and Shake-speare. They must be turn-ing in them. 


NEWS-PA-PER OWN-ERS 
MES who own news-pa-pers have pow-er and im-port- 
1 ance all the time. They are all big, strong, fierce 
men. They are called Chiefs. They are lords. They 
are rich and wise. They know far more things than com- 
mon men. Com-mon men have to read pa-pers to learn 
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these things. Chiefs do not meet such men. Chiefs 
on-ly meet Chiefs and kind pret-ty lad-ies and men who 
work for them. These men are called ed-i-tors. They 
live in fear of their Chiefs who tell them what to do. 
Some men do not think this is a good life. Such men 
are not praised in pa-pers owned by Chiefs. Bad things 
are prin-ted a-bout them. Ug-ly pict-ures of them are 














put in-to pa-pers. So all the Dads and Mums do not 
think such men wise and brave but stu-pid or bad. Most 
Chiefs tell Dads and Mums what they think will make 
them feel hap-py. These things may be lies. But the 
Chiefs know best what is good for com-mon men or they 
would not be made lords. Chiefs live fine rich lives. 
They do not stay in hol-i-day camps. They go to the 
South of France or the West Ind-ies. But ev-en then 
their ed-i-tors are not free to write and print what they 
please. Or-ders come from the South of France or the 
West Ind-ies. Chiefs are al-ways on the job. On-ly 
few can be Chiefs. This is a great pit-y. 


THe Par-son 
SEE a par-son. He is big and pink. Is he too fat ? 
No, but he is quite plump. His voice is loud. He 
likes to laugh too. Ha ha ha! What poor weath-er 
we are hav-ing! Ha ha ha! That is how he goes on. 
He comes to tea on the wrong day. He sits in the bad 
chair. He will get dog hairs all ov-er his black suit. 
He takes a big piece of cake and then for-gets it. Can 
he smoke his faith-ful old bri-ar? Ha ha ha. We long 





Sy The Parson 
ho ey 











to say no he can’t—ha ha ha. He puffs a-way at his 
faith-ful old pipe. We have seen him in the ad-vert-ise- 
ments. He talks and talks with lots of ha-ha-ha. He 
is a bit down on the bish-op. Such talk must be a bit 
of arisk. If the bish-op gets to know, there will be no 


ha-ha-ha. The par-son has no TV set. He says he is 
too poor to buy one. He would like one to watch 
crick-et. He is quite mad on crick-et, It is not just 
a game to him. He loves to sit at Lord’s say-ing Well 
played, sir! He works out rec-ords and that sort of 
He knows this is the best left-hand sixth wick-et 


thing. 
In his 


stand on a Ju-ly Thurs-day for five sea-sons, 
heav-en there will be games that go on for years and 
vears and no rain. And Na-vy Cut for his old faith-ful 
at four-pence an ounce. And no more go-ing out to tea 
and ha-ha-ha. Nor aw-ful school bills. On-ly such an 
Eng-lish heav-en would suit the par-son. But per-haps 
there is one. Who knows? I do not know. He does 
not know. We do not know. 


Cock-TAIL PAR-TY 
_— is this strange loud noise? Is it the cock-tail 
par-ty? Yes, now we can see the guests. If there 
are an-y more, they will burst the room. All are gay. 
We will crab some drink and then 
We can-not see our host 
They have been 


Let us be gay too, 
talk at the top of our voi-ces. 
and host-ess. We could not care less. 
rath-er mean with the gin. And we are not mad-ly 














keen on such bits of food as we see. What sort of cock- 
tail par-ty is this! Does it be-long to High Life! Shall 
we look for Dou-glas Fair-banks, Mal-colm Sar-gent or 
Ce-cil Beat-on ? Or is there no hope! I see some wri-ters. 
Then it is not High Life. It is an-y riff-raff. But most 
That is why they look 
They are 


guests do not give up hope. 
a-way from the per-son they are talk-ing to. 
hop-ing to see No-él Cow-ard or Gil-bert Hard-ing or 
La-dy Dock-er or some-bod-y who sings at a night club. 
Here is our host-ess now. No, she is not tight. She is 
just anx-ious and her make-up is bad. Tell her it is a 
hea-ven-ly par-ty. No, you must shout it. There—she 
has heard but won-ders who we are. See the hired 
but-ler. He seems dis-gust-ed. It looks as if the Smiths 
have made it up a-gain. How long will it last this time 
with her hair that queer shade? They are giv-ing us 
cook-ing sher-ry now. Where do those chaps get the 
whisk-y from? They are pals of his, of course. Look at 
the man wh» is try-ing to ‘ight a sau-sage. He is tight 
and will stay for hours and hours. So will that girl with 
red hair. There is no get-ting rid of those types. Let 
us make a move, No, the door is that way. It is no 
use say-ing Hx-cuse me, you must push and push. At 
last we are out. The noise sounds worse. 
J. B. Prinstiry 
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Mink Coats and Empid Flies 


history, perhaps, that the male 

Empid fly first began to realize 
that his mate was apt to be seized 
with an overpowering desire for food 
at moments usually dedicated to 
tenderness. This quirk was a little 
inconvenient to him. It was, at 
times, far worse than inconvenient, 
since—inevitably—he was rather 
close at hand at such moments, and 
if he was not very agile and quick off 
the mark he was likely to satisfy his 
bride’s appetite in his own person. 

But love will find a way, and at 
last one male Empid, more resource- 
ful than his fellows, hit on the idea of 
approaching his chosen partner bear- 
ing gifts—gifts of a crudely satisfying 
nature and addressed to the stomach 
rather than the heart. 

The custom seems to have spread 
and soon no male Empid was ever so 
rash as to go out dancing without 
first equipping himself with a suit- 
able gift. Dancing is the preliminary 
to mating among the Empids— 
dancing in the sunshine in the bright 
summer air; but since sunshine in 
this country is so often absent, the 
intervals between the dances are apt 
to be long and the male Empid may 
often be seen perched on a twig as he 


I was at some dim period of pre- 


awaits the opportunity to press his 
suit, a fresh-killed head of game 
clutched to his chest. It says much 
for his self-control, his determination 
in love, that he almost never yields 
to the temptation of having a nibble 
at it himself. 

At last the sun comes out, the 
dancers take to the air, and into the 
glittering throng of gyrating females 
plunges the hopeful suitor. With his 
joint of meat, o to say, firmly gripped 
in his arms, he is naturally an 
attractive figure and has no difficulty 
in securing a partner. And thanks 
to his foresight, all now goes well. 
The female sinks her beak into the 
love-offering and sucks at it greedily, 
her appetite becomes blunted and the 
male is able to make good his escape 
when the time comes. The female, in 
fact, is generally far too engrossed by 
her meal to notice his unobtrusive 
departure. 

Civilization strides and a 
time came when the male Empida, it 
seems, began to feel it a little crude, 
a little wanting in good manners, to 
thrust a hunk of bleeding flesh on to 
the laps of their beloveds before 
proceeding to tenderer intimacies. 
It might be more tasteful, they seem 
to have thought, a more delicate 
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BY NESTA PAIN 
attention, if the carcase were tact- 
fully disguised by some kind of 
wrapping. The nature of the wrap- 
ping offered no difficulty for the 
Empid fly can spin silk from his 
own body. 

And so, in some long-distant past, 
a male Empid fly first wove gossamer 
threads into alluring shapes, into 
balloons and comets and banners, 
and used them to disguise the crude 
trophies of the chase. The mangled 
flies, the mutilated remains, hidden 
decently away in coverings of finest 
silk, were transformed into gifts of 
taste and beauty. It may be added 
that this advance also had its prac- 
tical side, for since the female was 
now obliged to carry out a certain 
amount of unpacking before setting 
to on her meal, the male was able to 
take his leave almost at leisure. 

But civilization can never be 
persuaded to stand still, and the male 
Empids began to dream of beauty. 
Indeed they seem to have revolted 
from the whole idea of offering food 
as the price of love; or perhaps it was 
the females who changed and became 
a little less subject to sudden 
hunger at inconvenient moments. At 
all events, the male Empids of one 
species made a daring innovation. 


FOUR CHARACTERS IN SEARCH OF A STATESMAN 

















. went to the Neguibs’ party 
as a slave girl . . . 


and to the Israe.+ as a minor 


prophet . 
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now the Titos think of me as 
dear Sir Waldron . . . 
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The females of their kind have 
the habit of circling slowly round, 
performing a kind of maypole dance 
as they wait for the males to seek 
them out. It is designed, apparently, 
to catch the attention of the males 
and cause them to give chase. (It 
would be anthropomorphic, no doubt, 
to compare the custom, common 
among human females, of walking 
slowly in pairs down village high 
streets on Sundays.) 

The males hurl themselves among 
the dancers, clutching their little 
parcels of silk, but now they contain 
a buttercup stamen, perhaps, or the 
floret of a daisy, or a bright fragment 
of a bus ticket. The females are 
apparently satisfied with these offer- 
ings; or it may be that they do not 
realize their unsubstantial nature 
until the parcel is unpacked and it 
is too late to complain. At all events, 
these males secure partners without 
difficulty and only the females, it 
seems, may be left forlorn. It is said 
that two or three of these may some- 
times be seen sadly dancing, un- 
sought and unpartnered, their high 
hopes dashed, as dusk at last begins 
to fall. 

The next development in the love 
life of the Empids should be put 
down, we are convinced, to decadence 
rather than progress. Perhaps the 
offering of gifts had proved too 
successful in distracting the atten- 
tion of the females, and male Empids 
had become reckless. Perhaps the 
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“What's it like...?” 


easy popularity secured by their 
gifts had made them forgetful of the 
desire to please. However that may 
be, one crafty and mean-minded 
Empid, a pioneer in deception, at 
some time or another seems to have 
calculated on these lines. ‘Mating, 
after all,” he seems to have thought, 
“does not take so very long; 
unpacking a parcel—a cunningly 
devised parcel of great complication 
—may well take a good deal longer.” 
He may have thought this—although 
entomologists would undoubtedly 
assure us that flies are incapable of 
thought; or the explanation may 
simply have been that he was lazy 
and a bad hunter and thought he 
would take a chance. Whatever the 
explanation, the facts are clear 
enough. There are male Empids who 
have formed the ungenerous habit of 
spinning the most alluring, the most 
intriguing, the most superb silken 
structures which contain—nothing at 
all. The wrappings are there, but the 
present is not. And one doubts 
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whether the female is likely to find 
adequate consolation in the fact that 
the wrappings are of the very finest 
silk. 

In a world in which villainy is 
so often triumphant and virtue 
downcast, it is pleasant to record that 
this ruse is not always successful 
These parsimonious males do indeed 
succeed in securing mates; but those 
males which have something sub 
stantial to offer succeed a great deal 
better. The female—or so it has been 
maintained—has an eye for solid 
worth in such affairs, and the female 
Empid appears to be no exception 
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Half-way There 
American television's latest ce 

velopment is a device enabling two 
programmes to be seen simultaneously 
on the same screen, one being filtered 
out by means of adjustable glasses. 
Critics on this side think the idea could 
be improved a hundred per cent. 





We do Gib-at 247 


erage is far from a monster: he is seldom even a 
nuisance. 
He just oughtn’t to be there, like a giant sloth or a 
skunk. 
He serves as an irritant reminder of the age of Non- 
Intervention, 
As an irritant scar reminds one of an injury got when 


drunk, 


To have him asking the Queen to stay away from 
Gibraltar 
Is distasteful and slightly incredible; 
is far from strong. 
(Imagine the reaction if Dulles deplored her visit to 
Jamaica, 
Or Mao Tse-Tung suggested she should keep away 


from Hong-Kong.) 


but the feeling 




















“I'll take a pound of those.’ 


Anger 
Anget 
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— 


dissolves in derision; and what is left of 
annoyance 
Is mainly against oneself for failing from the first to 
scoff. 
It is like being made to jump at the threat of a rubber 
revolver 
By a dirty, unattractive 
like it to go off. 


child, would 


who you feel 


The man one’s heart goes out to is the Duke de Primo 


de Rivera, 
Who had to make play for what it was an insult even 
to ask: 


The Foreign Secretary no doubt treated him as smooth 


as treacle; 
But as one grandee 
cottoned to the task. 


to another he couldn’t have 


P. M. Huspparp 
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Philosophy and the Front Door 


F we accept the concept of 
philosophy as “the knowledge 
of things through their highest 
causes,” then at one bound we reject 
the adverse view of philosophy 
as mere chimerical speculation, or as 
a chain of impractical hypothesis. It 
was not only Aristotle who 
Good morning! Yes! You've 
come what! Oh, Mrs. Beaver can’t 
come and you've dropped round to 
oblige. Do come in. My word, that’s 
kind of you. No, that’s the bathroom. 
Not at all. And you're Mrs... .? 
Mrs. Jolly. How nice, how very 
kind of you. And you've never had 
less than three-and-six an hour. My 
word, why should you? Here’s the 
kitchen: I’m afraid it’s a bit of a— 
no, it’s not my cat. I don’t know 
where it came from, Mrs. Jolly. No, 
it shouldn’t be on the table. My 
word, I never saw a cat go out of the 
window faster. Well done! Yes, 
I've had breakfast. Yes, my word, 
of course you can see that. And 
dinner last night, and tea, and lunch 
yesterday. Well, some of the un- 
tidiness is the cat, perhaps. Yes, we 
bachelors indeed. Well, Mrs. Jolly, 
I expect you'll find everything you 
want. I’m just doing a bit of writing. 
No, I’m not as clever as all that. My 
word. 

It was not only Aristotle who 
pointed out that, even in order to 
prove that philosophy is an illusion 
and a non-reality, it was necessary 
for us to philosophize. Scepticism, 
even when 

Yes, Mrs. Jolly? Not a bit, do 
come in. You can’t find a mop for 
the dishes? My goodness, that’s 
bad. Have you tried the sink’ No? 
Well, there ’s just a chance it might 
be there. And you like honest 
scrubbing soap, not those synthetic 
urgent things in packets? My good- 
ness, I’m sorry. My patent leather 
shoes under the kitchen table? No, 
I can’t think why they're there, and 
it’s not the proper place for them, 


I agree, my goodness, not at all. 
Thanks awfully. 

Scepticism, even when the scien- 

lists use all its intransigence to 

philosophical concept, 

finds itself on philosophical ground. 


assail_ the 


BY 
LIONEL HALE 


Thus, even a condemnation of the 
U panishad 
Don’t bother, Mrs, Jolly, I'll go. 
Good morning to you, too. Do I 
want any writing paper, pocket 
knives, combs, or paper-clips! Well, 
it’s awfully good of you to call... 
Ex-Battle-of-Britain pilot? Really, 
how splendid: you must have been 
very, very young. Yes, writing paper 
would be very useful. Five shillings ? 
Oh, I rather . . . Oh, it’s ruled. 1 see, 
how splendid! There you are. 
Thanks awfully. Good-bye. 

Thus, even a condemnation of 
the Upanishad finds itself on 
ground adjacent to 

Hullo? Yes. No, I haven't got 
any apple trees. I’m afraid you must 
have the wrong—oh, you're Apple- 
trees, the grocers! My gracious, how 
silly of me, of course you are. My 
weekly order? Yes, of course. Oh, 
just the usual things. Butter and 
eggs and a pound of cheese, ha, ha! 
No, never mind. Oh, just three or four 
dozen eggs, and five or six pounds of 
butter. What, rationed ‘ My gracious, 
has a war started? Oh, never 
stopped. I see, that’s very good, 
Appletrees. Tinned stuff all 
right ¢ I don’t really—Sardines, 
yes. Yes. Yes. Yes. Yes. Yes. 

No! No, ho cocoa, no cocoa at 
all... All right. One tin of 
cocoa. Oh, and one bar of honest 
scrubbing soap. Good-bye. 
on ground adjacent to the 
monistic idea of the True 
Absolute. But away with 
negativism! Let us rather turn 
to the positivism of the Greek 
Thales and 
Anaximander and Anaxim- 
and Appletree Pytha- 
goras, who 

Front door, Mrs. Jolly. Mrs. 

Jolly, front door. Never miad, 
Ill go. Good morning. No, | 
didn’t want a plumber. Oh, 
there’s a tap dripping on to Mrs. 
Delarue’s window-sill below, is 
there? Yes, do come in, can't 
have that, my word, no. That’s 
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philosophers, 


enes 


the bathroom. That’s Mrs. Jolly. 
What's that, Mrs. Jolly? No, I can’t 
think why there are three slices of 
toast in the bath. Not at all the 
proper place, Mrs. Jolly, you're right. 
Burned, too. Just do anything you 
want, plumber. See you later. 
Pythagoras, who all sought the 
ultimate form of all objects of 
external apperception, The con- 
clusions of the Eleatic school were 
challenged by 
Hullo, Yes, I’m speaking. Mrs, 
Delarue’? Oh, Mrs. Delarue, we've 
met on the stairs. I’m so sorry, 
gracious me: yes, the plumber 's here 
Yes, of course it’s up to me to pay 
him. Yes, naturally: as you say, it's 
my tap. Window-cleaner? Your 
window-cleaner can’t get on! He 
could be doing my windows instead ! 
What a good idea, how kind. Yes, 
very neighbourly. Yes, do send 
him up. Thank you so much, Mrs 
Delarue. 
challenged by Heraclitus, This in 
a way revolutionary thinker, who 
flourished during 
Yes, Mrs. Jolly? Isay, you know, 
I'm working. Yes, of course, you're 
working, too: I do beg your pardon, 


I didn’t mean... You can't get 








in the bathroom because of the 
plumber! How about doing the 
bedroom! You've had a look in and 
can't think why there's a dustpan 
and brush in the bed? No, nor 
can I, Not the proper—aAll right. 
All right! 
flourished during the 
domination of his native town of 
Ephesus, held that the permanence 
of things is only apparent 
Front door, Mrs. Jolly! Mrs. 
Jolly! It’s the front door. Can't 
hear because you've got the wireless 
on? No, of course, I don’t mind you 
having the wireless on. Music while 
we work, Pretty little thing, that: 
ti-turnti-ti-tumti, tira-lay, pom- 
tiddle-pom. Oh, the door! L’ll go. 
Good morning, window-cleaner. Just 
start where you like. Here? Well, 
I was working in here. Still, never 
mind. You carry on all round me. 
only apparent, and taught that 
“Everything is in a state of flux,” 
and my goodness gracious how right 


Persian 























“ Lovely firewood.” 


he was! When we come to Pytha- 

goras, whose basic 

What’s that, window-cleaner? 

You can't get any water because the 
plumber has turned it off? Well, go 
up to Mrs. Delarue and ask her if you 
might use her tap. You'll do that, 
just for me? 

whose basic thesis was the denial 

of all objectivity, we approach the 

What, Mrs. Jolly? I can’t hear 

for the wireless. You've answered 
the front door yourself? Fine! It’s 
who? Two gentlemen from the 
tating Authority? Oh, come in, 
gentlemen. Mind that bucket, the 
window cleaner is... Oh, I’m so 
sorry. You want to measure all the 
rooms in the flat for rating re- 
valuation? Yes, do carry on. If you 
want anything, ask Mrs. Pythagoras: 
I mean, Mrs. Jolly. 

approach the most famous of 

his dicta, “Man is the measure of 

all things.” In this second Grecian 

period of plumbing 
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e 
~or * ruRnase 
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th el well 


That'll be the window-cleaner 
back again, Mrs. Jolly. 
the Sophists, who 

of rhetoric and rating revaluation, 
brought 
Hullo, speaking. Coming through 
the ceiling now, is it, Mrs. Delarue ’ 
Well, Thales the philosopher held 
that water is the source of all things. 
No, I’m not: no, I didn’t. You’re 
coming up to see me, right away, 
Mrs. Descartes ? 
brought the doubt of any 
versally valid truth to the study of 
window-cleaning 
Yes, by all means put the kettle 
on, Mrs. Jolly. A nice cup of hemlock 
all round. There's the front door 
again. That ‘ll be the piano-tuner, I’m 
sure, Keep a cup for him, Mrs. Crito. 


were teachers 


uni- 


& & 


“For Sate—Chromium plated re 
volting display Bottle Stand . . .” 
British Guiana paper 


You darling—just what we wanted! 
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The Via Moseovia 


O the Russians are to learn 
Latin. This dead or dying 
language, according to a letter 

in The Times, is to creep back into 
the curriculum of the Middle Schools, 
beyond the Iron Barrier, either for 
the sake of culture or for some even 
stranger end. It may possibly have 
occurred to the Educational Preesid- 
ium, for instance, that all the political 
news of Europe is still written in the 
old moribund jargon to confuse or 
enlighten readers of newspapers all 
over the world. 

“Commissio neutralium nationum 
delegati + Scandinavi- 
orum rejecit, donee Indianam pro- 
positionem consideraverit” is the 
kind of sentence that meets the eye 
every morning when it has finished 
with the sporting news, and the 
Russians, I gather, are well accus- 
tomed to the eccentricity of case- 
endings in their own tongue, Any- 
how, the youthfal tovarich will soon 
be studying the saga of Balbus the 
wall-builder, or of Tullius, if he uses 
the same primer as mine. Tullius 
(no doubt in honour of Cicero), my 
man was called, and I once wrote a 
sequence of his adventures in rhyme, 
because they seemed to fit so easily 
into that form. 


propositionem 


The sailor escapes by running; 
The wretched Tullius fears 
The constancy and the cunning 

Of vigorous chariotecrs, 


Tullius washes his daughter ; 
Sharp frost destroys the pine ; 
Many poets drink water, 
Many (drink) wine. 


The boy is not trained to obey 
Dost thou, O Tullius, 

[ Being| ignorant of the way, 
Point out the way to us ? 


Tullius will soon be present ; 

There are some who think he errs: 
Toil is not always pleasant 

To artificers. 


Scythians inhabit cold regions ; 
Philosophers love toil, hate ease : 
Tullius has led two legions 
Across the Euphrates. 


And there was much more that 
I have forgotten. But I do not think 


that the tovarich Tullius 


will be 


allowed to indulge in these random 
and all-too-unprofitable escapades by 
the Unio Sovietarum Rerumpubli- 
carum Emancipatarum, or whatever 
the Roman title of Russia is going 
to be. A sterner task will lie before 
him, and because I do not know any 
tussian I shall try to present it in 
English verse again, as I did in the 
previous examples. 


Tullius praises the State , 
He works many hours. 
Tullius and his companions hate 
The war-mongering' Western® 
Powers. 


The very rich man is a bleeder® 
And the friend of cruel kings: 
Tullius follows the leader 
Who gives equal things. 


But the adult pupil, I fancy, will 
go further than that, and keep more 
closely in touch with contemporary 
affairs, 


All Germany is divided 
Into two parts 
Nothing will be decided 
Before the Conference’ starts. 


BY 


EVOE 


The very good Tullius has stated 
To many friends 

That nothing will have eventuated 
When the Conference ends. 


One can merely adumbrate, of 
course, the lines on which this simple 
but agreeable education will proceed. 
But any English boy or girl who is 
afflicted by Latin may hope to have a 
little pen-friend (Comes epistolarius) 
beyond the iron wall of Balbus by 
this time next year. 


' Bellicosar. * Occidentales. "Sanquinolentus. 


*Concilium. *® Rem fore infectam 


a a 


“RovaL Courts or Justici 


WASHING FACILITIES FOR SOLICITORS 


Since October 12, facilities have been 
rovided in the cloakroom in the Main 
fall at the Royal Courts of Justice so 
that solicitors attending the Courts may 
wash. It is understood from the Lord 

Chancellor's Office that facilities 
are experimental, and if not used to any 
appreciable extent may be discontinued 
at the end of three months,” 

Law Soctety s Gazette 


these 


We'd make a court order. 





THE CAPTAINS AND 


THE KINGS RETURN 
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IMPRESSIONS OF PARLIAMENT 


Tuesday, January 19 

During questions the Opposition 
demonstrated their curious pleasure 
in embarrassing 
senior members 
of the Forces 
whenever they can do so. General 
“Mike” West undoubtedly spoke 
too hastily when he said in his 
broadcast that there had been 
“several” courts - martial for 
cowardice in Korea; but once the 
War Office had made the actual 
position clear, what was the point of 
taking the matter any further? And 
why the sudden concern about 
whether correspondents were told 
about the trials? Did Opposition 
Members find the heartbreaking pro- 
ceedings over Fusilier Lydon so 
elevating that they would like to see 
the same degree of publicity accorded 
to other soldiers whose nerve went 
in battle? Or is there a suggestion 
that courts-martial, being conducted 
by officers, are in some way bound 
up with the class war? 

It was the same outlook that led 
Mr. Wooprow Wyarr to ask Sir 
Winston Cuurcum. whether the 
decision to adopt the Belgian F.N. 
rifle were not “entirely due to the 
weakness of the Prime Minister” in 
not standing up to the Americans for 
something he knew to be right. Sir 
Winston, in a mood anything but 
weak, answered with a bland smile 
“T am quite ready that it should 
be attributed to me, and whether 
Mr. Wyatt attributes it to weakness 
or to wisdom” (pause) “I am en- 
tirely indifferent.” 

The debate was on the Agricul- 
ture (Miscellaneous Provisions) Bill, 
an omaium gatherum of useful little 
measures which the Government 
brought forward in lieu of a long- 
term policy. It was, as the Opposi- 
tion admitted, a bill to which they 
could take no exception; but that 
did not stop them from playing 
politics over it. When Mr. ArcHEer 
BALDWIN (surely one of the famous 
farming Archers) complained mildly 
of this, Mr. Georae Brown called 


House of Commons: 
Farmers’ Glory 


across the House * What's the House’ 


of Commons for?” As none of the 
twelve members present told him, 
and as he has been a Member for 
only nine years, Mr. Brown might 
like to know: it is for the just and 
expeditious government of the nation, 
of which process politics are an 
unfortunate by-product, 


Wednesday, January 20 

As soon as Conservative Members 
began to ask the Assistant Post- 
master General 
questions about 
the frequencies to 
be allotted to competitive television, 
Opposition Members raised the bogy 
of personal pecuniary interest. The 
Speaker, who, one would have said, 
had settled this argument for good 
before Christmas, reminded them of 
his decision, and the shouts died 
away into a dissatisfied rumble. 

The Government was bold in 
going ahead with the money resolu- 
tion for the Housing Repairs and 
Rents Act with so many empty seats 
paring down its slender majority. 
What with illness, and translation to 
other places, and the Brown Knees 
Brigade marching over Africa and 
other outposts of what used to be 
called Empire, the Government's 
majority seemed likely to have 
dropped to a single figure. The 
Opposition were, on the whole, 
reconciled to a measure that a short 
time ago Mr. Hersert Morrison 
stigmatized as a device for “turning 
local authorities into slum land- 
lords”; instead, they concentrated 
on attacking the financial provision 
for it, which Mr. MAcMILLAN 
modestly considered revolutionary 
and Mr. Bevan “petty larceny.” 
When, after the division, the tellers 
lined up before the Table, Mr. 
BucHan-Herpurn and Sir Cepric 
Drewr wore the delighted expres- 
sions of children who had expected 
oranges in their Christmas stockings 
and found sonic beam-disintegrators. 
What they had found was a majority 
of forty-four. 

This over, at half-past seven, the 
whole business began afresh over the 
Scottish Bill. Forty-three this time. 


House of Commons: 
Paying for the Houses 


Thursday, January 21 
The British Lion’s tail came in 
for some twisting during the Lords’ 
debate on the 
Second Reading 
of the Cinemato- 
graph Films 
Production Bill; Lord Lucas oF 
CurLwortu even hinted that the 
patient beast should be nationalized. 
Lord Mancrort, speaking with all 
the authority of “the back row of 
the three-and-sixpennies,” called it a 
goose that laid occasional, not very 
large, golden eggs. 
157 


House of Lords: 
Cinema Finance 

House of Commons: 
Mines and Quarries 


In the Commons, Miss Hors 
BRUGH made a statement on salary 
increases for teachers, which Mr. 
Antuony Hurp thought was to be 
“strongly recommended,” and Mr. 
,ALPH Morey thought would “meet 
with the opposition of the vast 
majority of the teaching profession.” 
The House then turned its attention 
to the Second Reading of the Mines 
and Quarries Bill. Although Mr 
Bevan, still in the cantankerous 
mood he had put on for the housing 
debate on Wednesday, called it “‘a 
rotten Bill, lacking ingenuity, origin- 
ality and daring,” few of his side 
went quite so far. Mr. Roy Mason, 
who has a lifetime of underground 
work to recommend his opinions on 
the subject, epitomized Opposition 
opinion when he said that “he agreed 
with the Bill in general”’ and hoped 
that the Committee stage would 
further improve it. The debate went 
on until 


Friday, January 22 

Throughout the debate it has 
been heartening to see how the 
points of view of 
management and 
men equally have 
been put by both sides with a 
reasonableness and realism that 
stems from the conviction that the 
Bill is an honest attempt to better 
the lives of deserving men; that, 
whatever its shortcomings now, hard 
work in Committee will lick it into 
shape. This rare mood is one that 
does honour to the House; more's 
the pity the House so seldom shows 
it. B. A. Youna 


House of Commons: 
Mines and Quarries 
Again 


< 


CAh« dua 


“It’s no use going that way, you can't 
get out!” 
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BOOKING OFFICE 
Eyed by Mr. Eliot 

HAVE always believed that the 

satisfactions to be gained from 
editing a Little Review are first an 
altruistic feeling that one is helping 
on the Arts and next a not ignoble 
hope of going down in history as a 
talented talent-spotter. It seems 
there are less obvious satisfactions 
than these. In his Message to the 
first number of The London Magazine 
Mr. T. S. Eliot mentions his own 
editorship of The Criterion and says: 
“During seventeen years, I knew 
which lovers of literature, amongst 
those who could afford to pay the 
subscription, were subscribers, and 
which were not.” Now Mr. Lehmann, 
and Mr. Spender over at Encouzter, 
are in the know and Mr. Eliot is 
excluded, unless in filial kindness to 
him they let him look over their lists 
of customers. 

With a quality periodical de- 
liberately appealing to a restricted 
audience, a very industrious editor 
might memorize the names of his 
public and then run through the list 
in his head whenever a lover of 
literature came his way. Mr. Eliot 
more probably worked in reverse. 
Beginning with lovers of literature, 

-a limited number alas—he first 
deducted those who could not afford 
the subscription. I am not quite sure 
how he made up his mind about this, 
but he was once in a bank and may 
have received some training. Having 
arrived at a short list, he checked it 
against the names of the rag, tag and 
bobtail who actually bought The 
Criterion, many of whom were likely 
to be merely aping a love ef liter- 
ature in order to appear chic; they 
may even have been doctors’ recep- 
tionists tiring of the Sporting and 
Dramatic and Picture Post. 

Mr. Eliot has a name for fineness 
of manners and I cannot believe that 
he betrayed his knowledge by any 
overt act, though there may have 
been an ironical lift of an eyebrow 
when a non-subscriber gushed over 


Great Writers, a gentle disengage- 
ment of attention when one said she 
had been trying ever so hard to get a 
copy of From Ritual to Romance from 
her library. The temptation must 
have been much less to be rude to 
the goats than to confide in the 
sheep, to stand in the corner at a 
literary party and mutter to a life 
subscriber that the man who has 
just announced his willingness to die 
for the Novel as an Art-form was 
only a borrower, especially when it 
could be followed with ‘Inherited 


thirty thousand from an aunt, and 


there’s coal under his home 
paddock.” 

By the way, what happened 
about lovers of literature who could 
not afford the subscription but 
nevertheless subscribed! Did Mr. 
Kliot talk to them like a fatherly 
bank manager, urging them to write 
down their income and expenditure 
on the same piece of paper’ Did he 
say that they had proved their 
devotion and sign them up for 
enough contributions to pay for their 
sub? Did he consider that they were 
amply repaid by his own contri- 
butions and turn his fascinated 
attention to the goats / 

Later on Mr. Eliot says, “A 
subscription, it must be remembered, 
is not merely an act of financial 
support but a declaration of moral 
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support.” Mr. Eliot’s non-subscribers 
revealed not just meanness but far 
deeper moral flaws. He goes on to 
claim that if we do not subscribe to 
The London Magazine “the outlook 
for our civilization is all the more 
sombre.” 

As this new venture is backed by 
the Daily Mirror, edited by one of 
the most successful living editors, 
costs much the same as magazines of 
similar size,and has received a warm 
welcome from the Press, it ought to 
pay its way; it ought not to run into 
debt to the compositors and paper- 
makers, and might well have some- 
thing left in the kitty to pay a bit to 
the contributors. The contents of 
the first number show it to be a kind 
of Third Programme Cornhill, and 
in addition to its intrinsic merits it 
should appeal nostalgically to,readers 
who remember when Mr. MacNeice 
and Mr. Plomer and Miss Bowen and 
other contributors were esoteric 
Mr. Eliot seems to suggest that it 
will be bought mainly as a duty: it 
would be a pity if it sold not on its 
considerable merits but in response 
to a kind of blackmail. 

What is the position now? Is 
Mr. Lehmann going about London 
savouring the knowledge that he 
could make some of his fellow-guests 
into pariahs? I bought my own copy 
at a bookstall. If I give the news- 
agent an order will he let the editor 
have my name? If not, could he 
issue me with a badge? Encounter, 
no doubt, creates similar problems. 
It is backed by The Congress for 
Cultural Freedom and has a vague'y 
Anglo-American flavour. Not to 
subscribe to it might attract a very 
cold eye indeed. To be safe one 
should subscribe to both the 
magazines, yet what happens about 
the lover of literature who would be 
passed by Mr. Eliot as able to afford 
only one? Would it be more un 
comfortable to have one’s shabby 
secret known by Mr. Lehmann or 
Mr, Spender / 

Penguin New Writing was usually 
interesting though sometimes worthy 


new 





and unreadable; Horizon was never 
unreadable but sometimes unintel- 
ligible and gradually generated a slight 
xenophobia in its readers. The London 
Magazine is obviously aimed at a 
public that has been taught by them 
to enjoy a lively and _ intelligent 
successor, To buy it might be agreeable 
or even sensible. Heaven forbid that 
subseribing should ever become the 
contemporary equivalent of Voluntary 
Chapel. R. G. G. Price 


British Politics Since 1900. D. C. 
Somervell, Dakera, 15/- 


“The N.U.T., like all Trade Unions, 


was more interested in the carcers of 


its members than in the quality of the 
service they gave to the community. 
Just as the candlestick-makers’ union 


is more concerned that the makers of 


candlesticks should wax fat than that 
the rest of us should get good cheap 
candlesticks, so the N.U.T. was more 
concerned that as many as possible of 
its members should rise to the in- 
spectorate than that the schools should 
have the best inspectorate available.” 

“Most people never knew when 
they were ill until someone invented a 
machine for recording their temper- 
atures, and few people suffered sleep- 
leas nights over the unemployment 
problem—except, of course, the un- 
employed—until unemployment in- 
surance made possible the weekly 
Polite 


publication of their number.” 





titters from the back-bench of the 
History Sixth a it is realized that the 
Master is making a joke—titters which 
are renewed when they are told that 
Campbell-Bannerman was ‘‘a jolly old 
boy.” But it is a pity. For the book is 
interesting and would be quite funny 
if only the jokes were left out. 
C.K. 
The Life of Joseph Addison, Peter 
Smithers. Clarendon Preas, 35/)- 
Voltaire told Boswell that he 
considered Addison a supreme genius, 
and such was the general view of the 


eighteenth century. The Victorians, of 


whom Addison himself was tempera- 
mentally one, born out of his time, 
also thought highly of him. As boys, 
it was one of the mysteries of life to 
many of us why he was always held up 
for admiration by all schoolmasters. 
Sir Roger de Coverley always seemed 
much too good to be true. Nowadays 
it is searcely possible to understand 
why Addison was ever so revered. A 
moderately successful politician and 
placeman, a smooth writer of prose, 
he was a great person for remaining 
“on the safe side” in all he touched. 

Mr. Peter Smithers has produced a 
detailed and painstaking biography. 
which has the merit that the author 
himself likes the subject. One can- 
not help feeling that much literary 
smugness, sentimentality, and unheroic 
avoidance of unpleasant or awkward 
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points is to be laid at Addison's door. 

All the same he is interesting to read 

about. A.P. 

A Single Pilgrim. Norman Lewis 
Cape, 12/6 

With this admirably business-like 
novel about Siamese Laos, Mr. Lewis 
returns to fiction without abandoning 
the methods of his political travel 
books. It is still the Lewis world. 
The detail is always interesting and 
often entertaining, but, like the curtly 
adequate character-drawing, it is never 
allowed to hold up the story, which is 
part of the larger story in which we 
are living. It is a pleasant change to 
find timber concessions and negotia- 
tions with Oriental governments and 
the cold war getting more attention 
in a@ modern novel than private 
relationships. 

The driving force behind the hero, 
the manager of an English company, 
is the desire to seek out and overcome 
difficulties efficiently, and looming the 
other side of Asiatic dilatoriness and 
casualness is the rival desire for 
efficiency that drives the Communist 
leaders. Efficiency as a human aim has 
rather died out of English fiction since 
Bennett. Mr. Lewis realizes that for 
some men it can replace sex, and it is 
by such men that the history of Asia 
is made. R. G. GQ. P. 


The Goodwin Sands. George Goldsmith 
Carter. Constable, 12/6 

The Goodwin Sands have 
sistently maintained their sinister 
repute throughout the centuries be- 
tween Shakespeare’s reference to them 
as ‘‘a very dangerous flat and fatal” 
and the decision of certain American 
naval authorities during World War I! 
that pilotage fees in the English 
Channel were a sheer waste of money, 
only to learn by hard experience that 
modern navigational aids have not yet 
robbed the Goodwins of their terrors. 

Mr. Carter, whose two and a half 
years in the North Goodwin Lightship 
qualify him admirably to deal with his 
subject, does so in all its aspects, its 
legends, its history, its wrecks, its 
ghosts, of which it is perhaps surprising 
that there are not more, and not least 
the exploits of the Deal hovellers who 
in their stout luggers gleaned a perilous 
livelihood from the dreaded Sands, 
and on occasion carried out the work 
of rescue which now falls to the life- 
boatman’s lot. It is something of a 
coincidence that a chronicle which 
opens with the quotation from Shake- 
speare already referrec to should close 
with the wreck of an Italian 
Was her owner, one wonders, 
ceivably called Antonio ? Cc. F.8 


con- 


\ essel. 


Collected Poems of Charlotte Mew. 
Duckworth, 10/6 
In that lifetime she herself ended 
Charlotte Mew held a _ paradoxical 
position among the Georgians. Unlike 
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many of them she was averse from 
publicity. Unlike even more of them 
she was a good, and from the beginning 
a successful poet. Add to these factors 
her limited output (this definitive 
volume contains sixty poems) and it 
is easy to see why to-day her work is 
much anthologized and little known. 
The biographical note contributed 
by her close friend Mrs. Harold Monro 
is sympathetic and gives many but not 
very critical details of the strange, shy 
woman who wrote The Farmer's Bride. 
Much of Charlotte Mew’s poetical 
thought is rather commonplace; its 
expression is seldom banal, and there 
comes flash after flash of beauty from 
stray lines. R. C. 8. 


The Persian Carpet. A survey of the 
carpet-weaving industry of Persia by 
A. Cecil Edwards. Duckworth, 10 guineas 

We used to be taught that Persian 
carpets contained motifs that had 
come down unchanged from painted 

pottery of the fourth millennium B.c. 

Mr. A. Cecil Edwards dispels that 

illusion. Most of the places in Persia 

that make carpets have not been doing 
so for more than seventy years, some 
of them not more than ten. The 

Persian carpet as we know it is a 

deliberate revival, and at the beginning 

of the nineteenth century Sir John 

Malcolm did not think it worth men- 

tioning among the arts of the country. 

The early Victorians, with their 
passion for coloured wool in the home, 
had to buy their carpets second-hand 
till the rebirth of the industry at Tabriz 
in the early eighties. The odd thing 
is that this rebirth carried the seeds 
of its own death, for from the very 
beginning European firms supplied 

Persia with the cheap acid dyes known 

asaniline, which run like the red lettering 

in seaside rock. And now the march of 
science has, of course, provided some- 
thing worse. The new imported 
chrome dyes, says Mr. Edwards, not 
only stand up to washing but they 
defeat time and refuse to tone down. 
Oddly enough, Mr. Edwards, who 
died before this great book was 
published, having known Persia and 
the carpet industry for fifty years, 
refused to be depressed by foreign dyes, 
machine-made yarns, dishonest double 
knotting and bastard designs. He 
thought that the versatility of the 

Persian weaver was as good as ever, 

and he deliberately chose the vast 

intricate Kermans of the nineteen- 
forties for many of his illustrations. 

I wish I could like them. G. R. 


A 
py 
HE present movement to merge the 
London theatre in the Old Bailey 


takes another fillip from No Other 
Verdict, a hybrid crime play by Jack 


AT THE PLAY 


No Other Verdict (DuchEss) 
Housemaster (Sv. MARTIN'S. 


X ... The Body 


Paul Barclay—Mn. Ricnanyv Lercn 


Rorrey in which police inquiries 
alternate with brief shots of the case in 
court, judge and counsel appearing at 
one side of a multiple set, when the 
audience becomes the jury. This 
method gives the author extra freedom 
in time and space that he uses intel- 
ligently, but the fragmentary court 
scenes are less dramatic than the 
conventional action they interrupt, and 
I came away wondering why the whole 
story should not have been left in 
the unusually capable hands of the 
Superintendent. 

At first his problem appears a piece 
of forensic cake, although socially he 
is embarrassed to be a friend of the 
suspected murderer. Everything points 
to this character, a tough explorer 
who is being blackmailed and habit 
ually carries a twelve-bore in his car. 
And yet, if I may let no more than a 
kitten out of the bag, one cannot help 
observing that he is engaged to the 
kind of girl seldom cheated by the 
gallows in this kind of play. Queer 
things have been happening in his 
converted water-mill. Papers have 
been unaccountably moved, and for 
some time he has had a sense, he 
declares, of being watched. The case 
against him is tensely built up, but our 
suspicion that it is a little too good 
hardens by the last act, and then we 
are simply guessing. Mr. Rorrry sees 
to it that we go on doing so. This final 
phase of uncertainty is less exciting, 
but like the rest of the play it hangs 
together ingeniously. 

Characters in murder plays com- 
monly come out of a chessbox, but 
even the pawns are brought to life in 
Huca Crurrwecy.’s carefully natural 
production. The Superintendent, in 
whom good manners mask a ruthlessly 
astute mind, is capitally played by 
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Porsid furs 


[No Other Verdict 
Mr. Joun ANAT! 
Miss Evsit 


Wilding 


Susan Barclay RANDOLPH 


Joun Axgnatr, Ricwuarp Leecnu as the 
explorer gives the useful impression 
that he would not stop at much, 
STuART LINDSELL is an enviable family 
solicitor and Cuartes Lioyp Pack 
confidently carries the drinks. On the 
first night there was a gale of coughing 
that must have reached at least Force 9 
in the Beaufort Seale, and 
important lines rashly spoken away 
from the audience were sunk without 
trace. 


several 


Housemaster is a tremendously 
English play, which would utterly 
defeat adaptation for any foreign stage 
That an invasion of tomboy girls from 
Paris could turn a boys’ public school 
upside down without a hint of impro 
priety is an idea too native to travel, 
and it required all lan Hay’s tact and 
dexterity to make it plausible. In the 
original 1936 production he brought it 
off, because his observation of the 
school and its life sounded so many 
accurate echoes that he was able to 
persuade us that all the rest might have 
happened, 

The basic fun remains, but the 
play appears dated and its improb 
abilities hit one in the eye. This is 
due partly to the passage of time 
and partly to weaknesses in Jack 
HvuLBert’s production. Nowadays it 
seems an odd public school where the 
smaller boys wear shorts and the 
middle-sized ones grow moustaches; 
but more serious is to make the head 
master a figure of farce. Unless he is 
a credible monster one of the main 
springs snaps, and although Maurice 
Durant makes him quite amusing we 
can no longer work up the necessary hate. 

His staff is more impressive. Any 
parent would gladly entrust his son 
to Jack Hu serr’s hawk-eyed but 





humane housemaster. Mr. HuLBerr 
comes through the first two acts 
delightfully, but in the storms of the 
third a sharper attack needs to be 
added to the immense personal charm 
which he is now turning to straight 
acting. JULIAN p’ALstIr’s portrait of 
a Common Room blimp is perfect; 
WINtrrep SHorrer seemed to me less 
at ease with the intolerably demanding 
aunt who leads the invasion. Far the 
best of the young people is MALcoLM 
Wessrer, as the precocious oaf, who 
borrows one of Maurice Denham’s 
voices and uses it with a nice sense of 
timing. 


Recommended 

Hideous youth can be recaptured 
in The Boy Friend (Wyndham’s), a 
haunting pastiche of the musicals 
of the 1920s. A Question of Fact 
(Piccadilly) and A Day by the Sea 
(Haymarket) easily lead the new 
straight plays. Enic Keown 


AT THE PICTURES 


How to Marry a Millionaire 
Le Fruit Défendu 


RESUMABLY not in everybody's 

view, but certainly in mine, the 

second CinemaScope picture is very 
much better and more enjoyable than 
the first. (Perhaps, since I still keep 
finding unexpected ignorance about 
this earth-shaking matter, I had better 
explain once more that CinemaScope 
is the real wide-screen system: films 
are made with and shown through a 
special lens and designed for a concave 
screen two and a half times as wide as it 
is high. The ordinary “wide screen” 
shows ordinary films, bigger than 
usual but with the top and bottom 
shaved off.) 

The curious thing is that on the 
face of it, How to Marry a Millionaire 


Pola 


(Director: JEAN NEGULESCO) is not at 
all the kind of thing one would expect 
to be suited to the CinemaScope 
method, whereas The Robe was. The 
new piece is 4 flippant, amusing comedy 
based on stage plays and without any 
real excuse for the spectacular pan- 
oramic views that the wide screen 
makes particularly impressive. What 
one enjoys, in fact, is almost exactly 
what, one would énjoy even if the film 
were shown on an unusually small TV 
screen ; the important point is that one 
enjoys it. 

To be sure, opportunities are made 
for such imposing sights as a panorama 
of New York’s skyscrapers seen from 
the harbour, an aerial view of New 
York under snow, the runway seen from 
a plane coming in to land, and so forth 
(some of these scenes, as well as at 
least one of the interiors, we saw in the 
demonstration programme last July); 
but the story is concerned with three 
gold-digging girls who mean to marry 
millionaires and set out quite systemat- 
ically to do so, pooling their resources, 
taking an expensive flat and doing 
their best to avoid any emotional 
entanglements not sanctified by money. 

As the three mercenary charmers 
MARILYN Monrog, LAvuREN BACALL 
and Berry GraBie make an excellent 
comedy team; Miss Bacay, as the 
boss or organizer of the group, has most 
to do, but each of the three is involved 
with her own two men, and the three 
episodes are ingeniously intermingled 
and well played. There is a great deal 
of sparkling dialogue, though the satire 
is never really acid—for of course they 
are all essentially nice girls. All marry 
in the end for love, and the brainy one 
gets a bonus: her man, to everyone's 
stupefaction, turns out to be a 
millionaire. 

This would be pleasurable (though 
trivial) entertainment without any 
CinemaScope fuss at all, and it is most 


U/, peaaevs. 


{How to Marry a Millionaire 


MARILYN Monror 


(Average female box-office unit drawn in relative proportion) 
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entertaining when there are no technical 
distractions. I certainly don’t see the 
point of beginning and ending with a 
vast panorama of the Twentieth 
Century Fox Symphony Orchestra in 
action. 


Forbidden Fruit, or Le Fruit 
Défendu (Director: Henri VERNEUIL), 
is not as has been suggested Frr- 
NANDEL’s first serious film; something 
over two years ago we saw him doing 
very well with the part of the tor- 
mented central character in Meurtres. 
That, if I remember, was a doctor; 
here he plays another, equally tor- 
mented but for different reasons, and 
allowed—in defiance of the Simenon 
novel Lettre d Mon Juge on which the 
story is based—what might be called 
a happy ending. 

The doctor is middle-aged, with a 
wife and family, when he becomes 
infatuated with a _  shallow-minded 
young girl and even gets to the stage 
of bringing her into his household. All 
seems set for the tragedy that the 
novel describes; but in the film he 
realizes in time what is coming, and 
draws back. This piece has not the 
depth or character of the best French 
films, but it is well enough done to be 
worth while and has much more to 
recommend it than the mere interest 
of watching FERNANDEL in a serious 
dramatic part. 

* * > 
Survey 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

In London: The Moon ia Blue 
(20/1/54) and The Million Pound Note 
(13/1/54) are highly enjoyable in their 
different ways. Julius Caesar (18/11/53) 
and M. Hulot’s Holiday (25/11/53) 
continue. 

Most interesting releases are The 
Heart of the Matter (4/11/53) and From 
Here to Eternity (25/11/53)—neither 
quite satisfactory, but both well made, 
with excellent acting performances. 

RicHarp MALLETT 


AT THE BALLET 


A = Grand Ballet du Marquis 
se de Cuevas (STO.L) 


HE Marquis pe Cuevas, directeur 

général of the company bearing his 

name, has assembled a troupe of 
excellent dancers, including such gifted 
exponents of the classical tradition as 
the Misses Rosetta HicHToweER and 
Marsorre TALLcHrer, who at Covent 
Garden a year or two ago did so much 
to commend American ballet to English 
balletomanes. Mr. GrorGE SKIBINE 
is also of the company, along with Mr. 
SERGE GOLOVINE, a young man of 
spectacular accomplishment. These, 
with a second quartet and some thirty 
other dancers, have between them 
talent enough to give a highly pro- 
ficient and well diversified display of 
dancing. 


a) 
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That, in effect, is what was to be 
seen at the Stoll Theatre where, on 
the opening night of the present 
season, it was significant that the out- 
standing success was scored by Miss 
HiGHTOWER’s and Mr, GoLovinr’s 
rendering of the familiar ‘‘ Black Swan” 
pas de deux from Tchaikovsky's Lac 
de Cygnes. ‘They performed it with such 
dazzling certainty and speed as to dare 
admirers to hold their applause until 
the end. But of poetic feeling there was 
none. It would not have been out of 
place in a circus ring. 

Much technical prowess was like- 
wise shown in the rest of the pro- 
gramme, which consisted of three works 
new to London; but except in the last, 
Prisoner of the Caucasus, based by Mr. 
SKIBINE on a poem of Pushkin’s and 
with music by Kachaturian, the art of 
the ballet flickered and wilted. La 
Tertulia, by ANA Ricarpa, turning on 
the rivalries of a Spanish and a French 
dancer, has a promising theme which 
does not mature, and a_ backstage 
setting in a theatre in Madrid a hundred 
years ago, with which the decorator, 
Mr. Caputetrti, has done nothing to 
intrigue the eye. As the dancer from 
Paris, Miss JACQUELINE MOREAU con- 
tributes independent dash and sparkle 
to a languid occasion. 

Dona Ines de Castro, also by Miss 
RICARDA, is a tragic love-story wherein 
the sting of death has been genteelly 
sublimated, leaving the stage to Miss 
HicHrower and Mr. Skrprne for the 
brilliant display of their virtuosity. 

With Mr. Skrprne’s own ballet, in 
which he has the part of an escaped 
Russian prisoner with whom a young 
Caucasian girl falls in love, we soon 
become aware of a work of art clearly 
planned and precise in its disciplines 
and limitations. In Mr. SKIBINE 
dramatic foree and pathos take com- 
mand, and Miss TaLicuier eloquently 
conveys the conflicting emotions of the 
young girl distraught at losing her 
lover in helping him to escape, and so 
conscious of her treachery to her 
country that she kills herself. 

So ended on a high note an evening 
which earlier suggested that the 
company was limbering up for the 
arrival to-morrow of prima ballerina 
assohiia AxictA MARKOvA, who is to 
give us Pavlova’s Dying Swan and her 
own incomparable Giselle. 

C. B. MorriocK 


“2 AT THE GALLERY 
y SS Flemish Art. 1300—1700. 
7 (Royat Acapemy) 
- = (Closes March 5) 
TMUIS exhibition of over six hundred 
works, mainly paintings but in- 
cluding illuminated manuscripts 
and some drawings, fills to repletion the 
walls of the Royal Academy galleries. 
The mere contemplation of the cata- 
logue—itself admirable—may, like 
that of some very profuse restaurant 


J 


| Hod 





“1 wish he’d leave the bandstand occasionally !” 


menu, reduce the visitor to a hopeless 
state of indecision as to where to begin 
the gargantuan meal lying ahead. 
For convenience the works may be put, 
roughly, into three groups, with some 
overlappings and odd ends. 

First, the artists of the fifteenth 
century, mainly religious in subject: 
their pictures are frequently (though 
by no means always) small and 
densely packed with detail and in- 
cident, which in the hands of Memling, 
Mabuse, Gerard David, Matsys, Roger 
Van der Weyden, and many others, 
some anonymous, never become trivial 
because of the basic ability of these 
masters to distinguish the wood from 
the trees. The convention of employing 
a simple medium light, then prevailing 
in European painting, enables the atten- 
tion to centre on the shapes of the 
main objects depicted, and the coloured 
silhouettes and patterns formed by their 
placing in regard to each other, or 
sometimes to a background of archi- 
tecture, sky, or landscape. Clarity of 
thought and execution only partly 
explains the magic exercised by this 
school. 

The 
naissance group is 
dominated by the 
Rubens and his satellite Van Dyck; 
many portraits of the latter being 
shown to great advantage in Gallery 
I1J, the place of honour. Less robust 
and varied in mood thea his master 
Rubens, his excellence as a .trawing- 
room and court painter is proved here 
as effectively as it is in the “double 
cube” room at Wilton House in 
Wiltshire. Two outstanding still-lifes 
by Snyders, in superb condition (Nos. 
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second, sophisticated, re- 


almost entirely 


personalities of 


200 and 211) claim mention, and are 
a joy to those who take pleasure in 
virtuosity. <A fine testimony to the 
vast scope of Rubens——which is some- 
times forgotten—could be obtained 
by the selection of half a dozen works 
from the nivny which bear his name 
at the Academy. Compare, for in- 
stance, the swashbuckling (in manner) 
portrait of the Emperor Maxirilian 
in armour (No, 172) with the ethereal, 
thirty inches almost square, full-length 
painting of a seated girl in a green 
dress (No. 193 from Dulwich). Then 
add to these his sumptuous nude (No 
177 from Dulwich) and two other 
figure compositions, the “ Landscape 
with St. George and the Dragon” (No 
191) and a small highly finished project 
for a larger work (No. 205), and his 
place as a superman among artists is 
surely once more confirmed. 

In the large residue are to be found 
a number of first-class paintings: they 
include the fascinating and sinister 
picture of Mad Greta charging the 
gates of Hell, by Pieter Breughel the 
elder (No. 311), and some 
country scenes by Teniers the younger. 
Both the manuscripts and drawings 
more than merit their inclusion in an 
exhibition of much splendour. 

APRIAN DAInTREY 
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ON THE AIR 


From the Troubles of the Vi orld 


OST viewers, I imagine, will be 
eager to welcome Peter Scott 
back to the studio after his trip 

to the frozen north and the breeding 
grounds of his wild feathered friends. 





Our feathered friends: for in 
his last programme on “ Wild 
Geese and Wild Ducks”’ this 
mimirable leeturer succeeded 
in transmitting part of his 
unbounded enthusiasm even 
to the least ornithological 
his students. He began 
nervously, hesitantly, feeling 
for contact in an over-long 
verbal introduction, but soon 
he was in complete control, 
and his easy commentary on 
the telefilm recordings and 
his own delightful sketches 
blended to make an in- 
structive and exciting session. 
We were given a detailed 
description in film, diagram 
and word of the amazing 
contraption by which ducks 
were once lured to their fate and are 
now netted for inspection and ringing, 
and better still, we were able to see 
these flighty visitors in the full beauty 
of winged freedom. But it was a 
mistake surely to add that final 
conjurer’s trick of producing a real 
live duck from its packing-case and 
then to launch it with overheated 
wings and fluttering heart into the 
gloom of a London night. This was a 
moment of excessive dramatization 
and it almost ruined my evening. 
Terence Rattigan’s The Deep Blue 
Sea has been hailed as a masterpiece, 
“the finest post-war play,” and it 
certainly made wonderful television 
entertainment last week, but I do not 
believe that a piece containing so many 
improbabilities can ever be sufficiently 
convineing to warrant such sustained 
and extravagant histrionics. The 
woman tries to commit suicide and 
fails and the next day she becomes 
involved in numerous highly-emotional 
“scenes”’ with her lover, her husband, 


her landlady and various residents of 














DOvbdas 


Mr. Peter Scott and friends. 


the seedy boarding-house, yet no-one 


takes action to prevent a recurrence of 


her crime. She is penniless (except for 
a few shillings for the gas), her lover 
has left her, her husband (a judge) has 
suddenly abandoned all hope of a 
reconciliation, and the poor bereft 
creature is left all alone with the 
aspirin and the gas-fire. Good theatre, 
yes; but no masterpiece. Do intelligent 
and attractive married women really 
fall for congenital nitwits? And if they 
do, is there no limit to their infatuation ? 
Miss Googie Withers did her best—a 
very good best— to prove that there is 
not, until at the eleventh hour she was 
restored to sanity by a word of praise 
for her water-colours. 

I enjoyed this play for its wry 
humour—the ghoulish insensitiveness 
of the lover ((Kenneth More) and the 
stuffiness of the junior Civil Servant 
much more than for its contrived 
suspense and atmosphere. 

Another television play of merit 
was The Dashing White Sergeant, a 
conventional comedy of manners set in 
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the aristocratic hielands. Miss 
Janette Scott, a youngster 
of captivating charm, gave a 
delicious performance as the 
spoiled but winsome Fiona, 
only daughter of the stiff 
but bending laird; and Brian 
Grattan, as the rich and 
adolescent American, Bud 
Firth, made the most of a 
small yet difficult réle. I 
shall be surprised if this play 
does not repeat the remark- 
able success of Dial “M” for 
Murder. 

Good things in plenty . . . 
and of course bad. Good 
circus (Jack Hylton’s from 
Earl’s Court), good documen- 
taries on **The Head-hunters 
of South America” and 

the problems of an ageing popula- 
tion, good wrestling, good cabaret 
(Rosemary Clooney and Jose Ferrer 
in as close a televised clinch as we 
are ever likely to see), good old 
Jupiter in close-up ... and bad music- 
hall, poor interviewing (Joan Gilbert’s 
diary has reached the “‘And so to 
bed” stage), a poor “* Press Conference” 
on trade unions and _ strikes, and 
a sickening half-hour of screaming 
violins in *“‘Mantovani and his New 
Music.” 

Finally a word of praise for steam 
radio and for Jim Swanton’s reports 
from Kingston, Jamaica, on the first 
Test. Atmospherics or no atmospherics, 
he has managed to make his expert 
analysis of each day’s play entirely 
audible and evocative. When cricket 
commentators have bad news for me I 
am in no mood usually to praise their 
microphone manner, but Swanton and 
his West Indian henchman have 
roused my appreciative faculties even 
from the pit of misery. 

Bernarp HoLLowoop 
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AGANY 
COLUMN 


OY BATHS. Hitherto frustrated, now 
exuberant immersionist has found 
method of running really hot bath with cold 
tap on all the time. Details please write. 
RRIDGE-FANCYING SASSENACH used to 
getting own breakfast but disinclined 
for early rising (wife stays in bed for hours), 
has domestic appliance reconciling situa- 
tion. Effortiess porridge, made while you 
sleep. Details please write. 
C= savep from freezing when three 
days old. Pheasants’ eggs hatched out 
safely. Cooker which did all this also 
pemaored pedigree piglet with pneumonia. 
tails please write. 
AN, domesticated, country-loving, 36, 
—habitual good trencherman and 
even gourmet in spite of unpredictable 
mealtimes, wishes torecommend remarkably 
undemanding and complaisant household 
appliance which is secret of his meals 
always being in perfect condition, however 
late he comes in. Details please write. 
ANKER IN HEAVEN when customers who 
‘cannot afford’ to save money by putting 
in modern household equipment, finally 
take the plunge and find that famous 
household appliance which does all the 
cooking and water-heating and costs 1/- a 
day to run, 1/6 a day to buy, is a great 
luxury that not only appears to save money 
but really does so. Details please write. 
L™ HOUSEHUNTER, impetuous, apt to be 
quixotic, having bought notable 
heat-storage cooker and house attached 
thereto, now finds that house has two 
bedrooms too few and is prepared to sell it 
at a loss, but stubbornly refuses to be 
ote from divine heat-storage cooker. 
tails please write. 
RANDFATHER (retired), discovering that 
source of his fascination for adored 
young grandson is that he can take his 
teeth out to brush them, and who also 
(since they are very new ‘ teeth *) finds it 
easier to eat without them, has chanced 
upon acceptable excuse for staying with 
pam and mumbling food there on 
asis that grandson’s mother has cooker 
which makes meat tenderer than any other. 
Other grandfathers in similar predicament 
invited share secret. Details please write. 
APABLE CHAR, used to telephone, 
\ trustworthy, strong, found no difficulty 
in Hire-Purchasing famous heat-stora 
cooker-and-water-heater, enthusiastically 
recommended it to three ladies for whom 
she * did *, with result that she now * does’ 
for four ladies because new cooker saved 
so much work to original three! Details 
please write. : 
Cumgran, with regularly Churchgoing 
wife, no children of housekeeping age, 
no servant, for years accustomed to unwel- 
coming cold meats for Sunday luncheor, 
now instead feasts royally on hot roast joint 
and full appointments, puddings, etc. Heart- 
ening change due solely to heat-storage 
cooker which carries on imperturbably in 
wife’s absence. Considers this appliance 
would not only comfort mg ey in 
like circumstances, but, in hands of laity, 
should markedly improve Church atten- 
dance. Details please write. 
D*" FARMERS — please note. Batch of 
20 calves reared on dairy farm where 
all fresh milk needed for human con- 
sumption. Must feed calves on milk 
substitute; have to have 10 gallons of 
steaming water to mix with cach feed. This 
always ready in 30-gallon side tank of 
famous heat-storage cooker. Never fails. 
Result — milk and beef for national food 
drive. Details please write. 


These engaging personalia are based on 
the actual experience of Aga-owners. No 
doubt there are many more Aga-owners 
who have equally fascinating stories to 
tell. If so — ** Details please write.” Aga 
Heat will be delighted to hear from them. 
To those who do not own Agas, Aga Heat 
will gladly send details of the appliances 
which make these personalia possible. 








| Trade Mark 


Ask any AGA owner! 


* Can you really do every kind of cooking 
that there is ? 
Open one of the Aga ovens. Lift up the 
lid of one of the Aga hotplates. Do this 
any time of the day or night; and there, 
straight away, without a second’s delay, is 
exactly the heat you want. That’s what 
thermostat control does. That’s why you 
don’t need a griller or boiler or any other 
‘help-out” once you've an Aga to cook 
with. 

Can you do all the cooking and heat all 

your water, all for (about) I/- a day ? 
However much you use it (even if you cook 
right through the night), the Aga cannot 
possibly use more than 34 tons of fuel ina 
year. And the fuel is coke — easy to come 
by, all the year round. 

Can you boil a 4-pint kettle of cold 

water in 4 minutes 7? 
Always. The Aga boiling plate is the fastest 
you can get. Fast heat is what gives jam 
its colour, keeps green vegetables green 
and fried food crisp. 

Can you make tough meat tender ? Can 

you keep hot meals hot without spoiling? 

Can you cook ham, stock, porridge, 

throug the night ? 
The Aga can — with its simmering oven. 
This is the best-beloved thing about this 
best-beloved cooker of all. 





sk Can you cook an egg-thickened sauce 

id of * astehiog * i er? 

without * catching * it, ever’ 

As gently as you like. Simmering heat is 

controlled, always: it cannot ‘ run away ’. 
Can you bake cakes that are never 
* sad’, roast meat that is never unevenly 
done ? 

The Aga oven is made of solid cast iron, 

which throws out really penetrating heat 

as the old brick Baker's oven did; and it's 

steady heat, too. 

Can you boil fast (really fast) ? 
you simmer gently (really gently) ? 

The boiling plates and simmering plates 

are separate, and each is big enough to 

take three 8-pint saucepans at a time. 

*k Can your cooker keep the kitchen warm 
in winter without making it too hot in 
summer ? 

The Aga is insulated. Just enough heat gets 

out... the kitchen is always * just right’. 

What a joy that is on a cold winter 

morning! (The fire is alight, of course: 

the Aga never goes out.) 

* Besides all this, the Aga offers you Hire 
Purchase over 5 years, and a cast-iron 

guarantee for ten. H.P. can cost as little 

as £2 a month. The Aga is not ‘for Princes 
and rich men only’—no, indeed. It is 
for people who want to SAVE money. 


Can 


Nothing but an AGA does all this 


NOW THEN. The next thing for you to do is to take a pen (or pencil) and paper 
(or postcard) and write off straight away to find out all the other wonderful things the 


Aga does. This is the address. 


<a 


London, W.1. 


AGA HEAT LTD., 2/9 Orchard House, Orchard Street, 
(Proprietors 


© 


Allied lronfounders Lid.) ~ 
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By Appomtment Purveyors of Turtle Soup to the late King George V1 S 


JOHN LUSTY Lip but Usdkinson’s 


Manufacturers of 
REAL TURTLE SOUP 


Assorted Soups . Ox Tongues . GALANTINES 
and other TABLE DELICACIES of high 


quality in glass jars or tins 


PARNHAM STREET - LONDON E.14 


























QUEENANNE 
Yours Scorch Wuisky 


rHe FIRE is aglow, the cur- \ @ 

tains are closed and the day 

is behind you. At hand &} O ] Z 2 
is your Balkan Sobranie 

Smoking Mixture—that 


combination of richest \ | 
Virginia leaf with a subtle 
touch of Turkish as its in- 
spiration. Now light up and 
settle down to that long, 


slow smoke which is the soft 


Lire ASSURANCE, we believe, should be a programme 
for life, jointly planned between you and us. For 
every new responsibility, from the day you marry to 

and perfect answer to a hard the day you retire, we have a policy to suit, to safe- 

and imperfect world. \ guard and enrich you and yours.* People who 


come to us, come to re/y on us. 
BALKAN 4 
SOBRANIE 


TOBACCOS * For example, there are policies HILL THOMSON & C0. LTD. 


® to help you buy a house EDINBURGH Est. {793 


® for your children’s education 


By appointment 
Wine and Spirit Merchants 


® for your own retirement 





\ | to the late King George VI 


THE STANDARD 
SMOKING MIXTURE LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Write for catalogue to Head Office : 3 George Street, Edinburgh 
196 COTY BED, LONDON, B.C. London Office: 3 Abchurch Yard, Cannon Street, E.C.4 


, Ay S ‘ TEASDALE & CO. LTO., CARLISLE 


Car comfort ee 
dy tree yy! on two wheels... 


NESTING FURNITURE: The silent L.E. has the 


comfort of a car plus the 
economy and convenience of 
For Halls, Schools, | a motor-cycle, It is reliable, 
Canteens, Churches, | easy to handle and has ample 
Rest Rooms and the | power for pillion or uphill 
home—Redro Nesting | work. 
Chairs, low-priced and 
adaptable. 5ee how they 
nest one into another for —— - 
compact storage. Un- ; ° % 
equalled for comfort and ke ... With the silent ‘‘L.E.”’ model 
smartness. Easy to lift and carry. Strongand | ; 
sturdy, these chairs offer a lifetime's useful service. Send for illustrated folder 
giving full details. 


REDRO LTD - GROVEHILL + BEVERLEY - YORKSHIRE 
Telephone : Beverley 77 and 527 VELOCE LTD., YORK ROAD, BIRMINGHAM: 28 

















poe a Stadt ee 
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“Rich and Fragrant, 


how truly named— 


is it expensive?’’ 


Harvest home...” 


Now men enjoy the fruits of their | brought together in due proportions, 
labours and give thanks for the rain | skilfully blended and carefully baked 
that came when the corn was green | to make a roundel of delightful crisp- 


and delayed when it was ripe. 


The prodigal richness of Harvest- 


home is contained in a wonderful 
biscuit made by Meredith & Drew, 
and aptly named “ Rich Harvest”. 


| ness and flavour. 


Containing all that is best, “ Rich 
Harvest” naturally costs a littie more, 
but no-one will grudge that little 
extra once he has sampled its bounti- 


Here grain, butter and eggs are | ful goodness. 


Formerly ‘‘ Large Digestive” 


BISCUITS 
Pre-wrapped in transparent 
“See What you Buy” packets. 1 3 
HALF LB, 
ACVS-114 


‘“* Quite the reverse! It’s most economical ! "’ 








‘* How much does it cost ?’’ 
‘1/g4d. per quarter Ib, That works out at a 
little more than }d. a cup.”’ 

it is economical, 


What 


‘*}d, acup! Good heavens 
| ’ 


It would be « heap at four times the price. 


” 


QUALITY SALT 
in the 
QUALITY TIN 


do you call it ? 
And 


compares 


‘* Rich and Fragrant. It’s a wonderful buy. 


tea, remember, 


more than favourably in 


price with all other 


drinks.’’ 


ALWAYS INSIST ON 


W. H. & F. J. HORNIMAN & CO. LTD., 
SHEPHERDESS WALK, LONDON, N.1_ Established 1826 


Volly Good Salt 


PALMER MANN & CO., LTD., SANDBACH, CHESHIRE 








You’re not 
forgetting 
the most 
important 
thing?.. 


people need 
protein to 
speed 
recovery 


HEN people are ill or 

feverish, they feel a 
natural aversion to eating. 
But in fact they do need food, 
especially body-building pro- 
tein. The trouble is, their 
digestions aren't capable of 
dealing with ordinary food 
and extracting from it the 
nourishment they so badly 
need, 

But they can safely take 
Brand’s Essence. This clear 
jelly presents protein of fine 
beef or chicken in solution, 
fat-free, so that there is 
nothing in it to irritate. What's 
more, Brand's Essence, cook- 
ed under high pressure at a 
high temperature (something 
you just couldn’t do at home) 
is what you might call “ pre- 
digested” ; it has already un- 
dergone the first stage of di- 
gestion, which normally takes 
place in the stomach. 

Thus Brand's Essence is 
very easily absorbed, quickly 





supplying valuable nourish- 
ment without strain on the 
system. But it also stimulates 
the digestive juices and so 
encourages natural appetite 
Your invalid is soon able to 
take more food—and start 
on the road to real recovery. 
Because of this twofold 
action, Brand’s Essence is 
equally effective in minor ail- 
ments —’flu, colds, stomach 
upsets, or when someone is 
“too tired to eat."” You should 
always keep a jar of Brand's 
in reserve, in case a member 
of the family falls ill, or even 
feels “‘off-colour.”” There is 
nothing else like it — valuable 
protein, pre-digested, palat- 
able, and so easy for you to 
give when you're extra busy 
with sickness in the house. 











PROTEIN— 

but quite unsuitable ° 
for a sick 

digestion 


G 


PRE-DIGESTED 
PROTEIN — absorbed 
at once 











Brand’s Essence 


Beef 3/3 


Chicken 4/3 
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Just write to Belling & Co. Ltd., Bridge Works, Enfield, Middx., 
and we will gladly send you a copy of this helpful 56-page book. 


1 kW size €5.5.3 inc. tax 
2 kW size £6.7.2 inc. tax 





| kW size €3.6.4 inc. tax 
2 kW cre €4.13.0 inc. tax 


EMPIRE 


| kW size £2.12.0 inc. tax 
2 kW size £4.76 inc. tax 


| kW size €2.6.6 inc. tax 
2 kW size £3.84 inc. tax 


The above are our new reduced prices 
due to the recent reduction in P. Taz. qt 


you can’t beat a 
Obtainable from every Electrical Shop or Showroom 


mrt mT HIRI rtpINETENTRRENereINGrrTIRTRESeTe=s= 
I a aa 





rt 


CHOCOLATE ASSORTMENT 
.++ like Kunzle Cakes —-a compliment to Good Taste 


- KUNZLE LTD., BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND 








HIGH FIDELITY—tThe Pye Black Box is the first High Fidelity 


instrument of its kind to be marketed in England. High Fidelity reproduction, 


simply stated, meaas that the listener hears through his instrument exactly 


what was created in the concert hall. This refers both to range and qualiry of 
tone. The Black Box with twin speakers plays all speeds of records and changes 
them automatically. If you are interested in further details we will gladly 


send a copy of our eight page illustrated brochure. 


Prices: 63 gns. luxury model, and 39 gns. 


PYE LIMITED+- GAMBRIDGE-+- ENGLAND 





#2 


SHELLGUIDE (0 JANUARY lan 


Irranged and painted b elar 


GE. 


Nin January there is much to make a day’s drive 


I f . ; 4 
oOuntrs orth-while, munich to bring home tor the tall vase or a °: 


the mantlemece or the table Ihe talks and stems are still be a 
abundant. They ofler you exciting shapes and exciting shades, {| Say; Tokp i) A 
of brown, vellow, red, grey and black, even if they are no more fr 7 ’ 
4 “MY Mi aa 
than the keletons of the old year. Saft t I pray f ay 4) x 
a { AK, y 
le f Nipplewort > Y A” f . 
i), - . Oy) 7 4 } ZS \, SHELL . 
t biack frit of he wy (9g, 10), N / ‘ & r 
SSSA Sa | 
J — * 


and everyu here the decorative 


contrasting with the vermilion rose haf iz). It there is snow, it 


he iwhtens every colour The glass may be down, the clouds 
} 


may scrape the hill. But look deep in the hedges, and you find 
THE KEY TO THE COUNTRYIYSIDE 


the first green leaves of a new spring daring to uncurl. 
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If you put (Lualéi VA we 


MORRIS STYLING and PERFORMANCE will make 
you a proud owner and driving enthusiast. 
MORRIS RIDING EASE will make every journey 
remembered for its lounge-easy travel. 

MORRIS BODY FINISH keeps its showroom 
brilliance even after years of hard service. 
**Quality First” is evident in every feature of 
these fine cars. They continue to uphold a 
reputation for lasting reliability that has come 
to be regarded as a Morris tradition. 

If, as you should, you put quality first, 

a Morris is the car for you. 





SAFETY 
GLASS 

FITTED 
THROUGHOUT 


MORRIS MOTORS LTD., COWLEY, OXFORD 
London Distributors: Morris House, Berkeley Square, W1 
Overseas Business; Nuffield Exports Lid., Oxford, & 41 Piccadilly, London, WA 





c.170 (53) 





RES IS ae 





Scotch whisky . . . there’s a fine, honest drink for 


- . 
- rice for price you, appropriate to every occasion. In Haig you savour 


: Scotch at its best, distinguished by the rare character 
India tyres are the that befits the product of its oldest distillers. 


Best value So stick to Scotch—-and give it a name 


because you Cy getting | Don’t be Vague 
Better quality | ask for 


without paying any more for it. 


A NO FINER WHISKY 
| GOES INTO 


ANY BOTTLE 
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— iis — Five wonderful caravans . . . typically PORTABLE CENTRAL HEATING 





Eccles in design and quality . . . built 


re! AM for your comfort and to give you| _ 
rerOUs Z cheaper, carefree holidays and better | “”""™" 7**« 


aS 
FIVE ae / living. Here is the range from which 
to choose the caravan that exactly 
meets your needs. 


CORONET, 10ft. 
CORONATION Mk. I1, II ft. 6in. ' 
ALERT, Mk. V, 14ft. = : WM Pawel or 


- SEND NOW FOR | NEw DEMOCRAT, 16 ft. 6 in. ; Me oe8 UD MS ee BIG 
1954 BROCHURE OF NEW IMPERIAL, Mk. II, 18 ft. ; > NF disee yg 
LUXURY COACH TOURS | send for iusroed Cotoloue. re | © PRICE REDUCTIONS 


to France, Switzerland, tealy, Belgium, | New issue of Eccles Maintenance instructions . . ‘ nN 
Germany, Austria, Scandinavia and Spain | folder now ready—send éd. in stamps. THE CORONET. HURS SA 4 
N tilghe ar Sroka Wi el OIL-FILLED ELECTRIC. 
stn ight or A eer Pei ECCLES (BIRMINGHAM) LTD., 99 Hazelwell Lane, Birmingham 30 TROUBLE FREE. NO MAINTENANCE 
Station Manufacturers of Eccles Factory Trucks You just plug it in anywhere 
Write for Brochure “U"* SAFETY RADIATOR 
Red Line Continental Motorways Ltd. Grom £51 /00/0 Gane. Reduced P.T.) 
17 Sicilian Avenue, Southampton Row, am o Write for details to -— 
ally ven 
London, W.C.I. HOLborn 5956 — . HURSEAL LTD., 229 REGENT ST. W.! 














VOYAGES DUBREUIL | |, 4 Seaside | JAP 2A 


of Paris--now have these new tours avail- ; 

able for your 1954 holidays. Many more ce Cae Py 

are shown in our illustrated Brochure. gy 

MOSELLE . 10 days ... 25 ans. : % q) . 

SLACK FOREST , 9 don ' A J Pe This is arabic for RIF HOTEL TANGIER 
YS on international zone of Morocco. A peaceful 


AUSTRIAN TYROL 10 days nd , 
BAVARIAN ALPS 12 days .. . ; Spot and not expensive. 
LAKE CONSTANCE 12 days .. 


mies, cove D'AZUR... 10 days ... : 
t S, PYRENEES 0 , 
Senter, pon se tachelums 
ttarnar i unGrd Sr , [.Venca 
13 days ... " » b, 

MICH, ITALIAN RIVIERA i) days hs fp im GENUINE MADRAS 

s, > | 
Apply for full details to the U.K. gen. Agents:>— : | 
VOYAGES DUBREUIL (TRAVEL SERVICE) LTD CURRY P OwD ER 
‘Dept,34) 76 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.1 | at nee ot 

™ FROM ALL GOOD GROCERS AND STORES 


BATLEY 




















J 





INEXPENSIVE HOLIDAYS BY AIR 


CORSICA - ba CONCRETE GARAGES 
MAJORCA "> : 
SARDINIA (i 


Repeating the great success of the there’s all I want there . . . splendid sands, perfect 
last few years we have again arranged bathing, cheerful company, good food and good service, 


inexpensive holidays by air to the . , 
po g delightful Sheiebeah: lune. and lovely warm sunshine. I can choose from 300 of 


These exciting sunshine holidays are avail- the spre; 1 ver 2,000 mil »s ¢ f vari » j . astlir » 
hem spread ove €s 0 ed coastline ge oe 


able on specially advantageous terms only 


through us, thank forward © f 
cor of let seats fupey quem bor If you want to know more about them, consult your UP ANDO OVER OOORS 


Many of last year's happy guests have 
jg anne ee Rye nahn a TRAVEL AGENT, or apply for the ‘ Pyrenees’ folder AT NO EXTRA COST! 


for reserving dates is advisable. h 
IRF to the No foundation required. 
ey Am nom £43. 10. 0 Permanent oe saltaliie. 4 
15 BAY: FRENCH GOVERNMENT TOURIST OFFICE Conpnsy Senet on 
? Agty ara i , 3 rotproof. 
gag ag pt on tri 179 Piccadilly, London, W.1 @ Fitted with smooth sliding 


7? , up and over doors 
or hinged doors if Per 
preferred. — 
re OH 99 eS" 5 y @ Multiple lock up garages also ay ‘evellable. 
al tale eh S: Caen ae Sete XR . s-< ae Cyaan . FREE DELIVERY IN ENGLAND AND WALES 


HORIZON HOLIDAYS tro Send for FREE Brochure to: 
31, Colled 


(Dept. PU.1) 146 Fleet St, London EC4 ERNEST BATLEY LTD., 31, ‘ge Road, 
(eer: RENT B | A R R i || Helbrooks, Coventry. Telephone: 892546 
CT 

Z | BURMA CHEROOTS 


This fine British Cigar, introduced 
many years ago, is more 
papaler than over to-aam. Open All Year Round 
Five fine-sand beaches. Five reputed golf courses on the 


C A Re A S Basque Coast. Two Casinos - Airport 
All Fashionable Sports and Festivities 











INT E we Gateway to the Sunny Bosque Country and Spain ——— 


direct from 


Elegant shape. Detbeate avema end 120 Hotels of all classes : | 
the native makers 


54 inches long, 


—- sawing: OFF-SEASON SEASON (luly Ist to Sept. 15eh) 


mes A Sample Box of 
25 for 42/- post paid. From 1.100 frs up From 1.500 frs up GREENS LTD 


GREEN’S LTD., All Inclusive Rates 

“ we and Cigar Merchants . * Wine & Cigar Merchants 

Royal Exchan INFORMATION AT ; SYNDICAT D'INITIATIVES, BIARRITZ (FRANCE) 34 Royal Exchange, LONDON, E.C.3. 

Cornhill. Londen, 6.6.3 May we quote you for your Wine, Spirit and 
Cigar requirements? 
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YOU GAN TAKE 


FAGES & 
PLAGES 


EVEN IN WINTER 














ILFORD — 
HP3 
FILM 


With an Ilford HP3 film in your camera, you 
can still take Faces and Places just as casily and 
just as successfully as in summer 

This very fast panchromatic film, which fits all 
popular cameras, makes photography possible 
indoors and out, all through the winter months 








wit , ii 
ILFORD FILMS FOR FACES AND PLACES ALL THE YEAR ROUND 


FW Memingtor “ Europe 
in Friendly Company 


A Friendship Tour is diferent! You not only 
e visit places of interest in many lands—you 
rl r also get to know the people. Join our clients 
CREAM Ab - e | this year for the finest friendliest holiday of 
Cc | your life. Fill in coupon below 
. 
Choicest Old of | ons. ons. 
Pt ‘COUNTRIES Og |SCOUNTRIES Ae 
§-Day Tour | 16-DAY TOUR 


Oloroso "ie FSD | jMolland Bulb oq) 9 COUNTRIES 
SHERRY ie, - Time. 10 Days <9 | 16-Day Tour 
7 COUNTRIES | Grand Tour of 
~ 10-Day Tour 8) austria 16 Days 90 
Rich and Luscious Bas | }Rhine, Bavaria 39) Swiss 4 italian 55 
3° eee | [a Trot 12 Bays OF) Lakes. 16 Onys 
that only AGE, EX- | Dolomites and +6 
PERT SELECTION Venice. 16 Days 


and BLENDING in . on , | : ; 
JEREZ (Spain) can ago) 4 | + - | {3 ‘Beautiful Britain. 
Tours from 


produce — , | é 
‘ wt. .. j ‘) 7 Days. 18 gne 


Shipped only by 





























{ 





FRIENDSHIP 
TOURS masa 





Exclusive Super-riter features bring new rhythm, 
ease and speed to office typing. New extra-fast 





. 
escapement, Three-position Paper Bail, Key . 
Release, and Finger-Fitting Keys; streamlined 
functional beauty; printwork that gladdens the 
eye; what more could you want in an office 





typewriter ? Manufactured in Great Britain. 
Obdteinedie from ail leading Wine Merchants 








Write today for details of the new Remington Super-riter to (Dept. SUP 59 
REMINGTON RAND LTD, 1-19 NEW OXFORD ST, LONDON, W.C.! Fe Pe ey 





4 
* 
7 
. 
* 
. 
7. 
. 
. 
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ee 
ot and cold water 


for school showers, works wash- 
basins, hospital baths or industrial 


processes, should always be automatically 
mixed by Leorecwad Thermostatic 


Mixing Valves — they save more than they cost 


Over 4,000 Leonard 
Thermostatic Mixing 
Valves have been 
supplied to schools 
since the war 


Moments Beautiful! 


No false notes with a Grundig. Serenades—or any write for Panghiet No. SSILG. 
other propaganda for that matter—can be rehearsed, WALKER, CROSWELLER & CO. LTD. CHELTENHAM 
erased, re-recorded, and played back at their maximum 
effectiveness where and when you like, as often as you 
like. And how many other blessings can a Grundig bring ! 
It makes an ideal dictating machine; it can build for you 
and with you a treasured family album of sound; it 


provides wonderful fun at parties; and it will store, boas 
for playing back at will, any | Sears 
radio programme that takes is rH 

















your fancy. ‘Throughout the 
world the Grundig tape re- 
corder is becoming a new 
habit. Think what it could 


do for you! bd Fi, 
é ? " < Mle gliase I MAW se hot 
Mae tenth. 


OME Ye WCASML GC and 


Amazingly simple to operate a y : f 2. 
Fool-proof push-button control ; a es mele aa lidspactton uhen We a 


throughout, plus magic eye tuning ’ ed i, , 
and the unique Grundig microphonc 440 th G layva .. 


a8 sensitive as the human ear. 


| @ os igueu 9 


' 
\ 
f 
by 


price 80 ons 
HP. Terms Available 


GRUNDIG 


Reporter’ rr 
TWO-SPEED TAPE RECORDER 


Most Radio and Photographic Dealers stock Grundig. Ask 
for a demonstration today, or send for illustrated Folder to: 
GRUNDIG (GT. BRITAIN) LTD. 

Dept. P.N., KIDBROOKE PARK ROAD, S.E.3 








RONALD MORRISON & CO.LTDO., EDINBURGH 
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These windows ignore the weather 


kifty dirty winters, British summers, snowy Januaries and 


blistering Junes cannot spoil the precise fit of these 

Williams and Williams metal windows by one iota. 
Here’s an end to stuck windows. An end to that 
abomination of abominations the loose, rattling, 


whining, leaking window! 


METAL WINDOWS 


WILLIAMS & WILLIAMS 


MEMO TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS: You can gct quick delivery of metal windows hy contacting any 


of our 19 offices in Britain. Each off wes you full personal service jJrom estimating to fixing leams on ssle 


Williams and Wiiliams Limited, Reliance Works, Chester 
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‘Tw battery is designed and made for the > 
private motorist who is willing to pay a little x 1 ¢ 
more for the best that money can buy. With 


+ f re r.f r ~ fT 1 Vv 
“DOW WS> Wire 
. . 4: iu a) at et ES _ 
it he gets an Exide guarantee which 1s uncon- iy U a | ral. 


ditional and means what it says. Two years’ CAR BATTERIES 


service or a new ‘Double-Lile’ battery free. 


a 17 & OD 


—SLL147K—— 











